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We Stand Squarely Behind | 
| The American Agency System | 
THE HOME OF NEW YORK RECOGNIZES the place that the local 


| agent occupies in the business of insurance, the importance of his posi- 
| tion as the medium of supplying the Companies’ protection to the pub- 
| lic, and that the American Agency System is most practicable and il 
| serviceable. 
| 





: ACCORDINGLY THIS COMPANY FAVORS and practices co-opera- | 
tion with agents and their associations, national and territorial, having i 
| for their object the preservation of the American Agency System and 
| the maintenance of its broad, proper principles, and operating to pre- 
| vent its over-throw or impairment. | ‘ 








THE HOME "simu NEWYORK 


| 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President i 


Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination Policy), Earthquake, Explosion, Fire and Light- | 
ning, Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Commissions, Rain, Registered | 
il Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, 
| Use and Occupancy, Windstorm I 
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“On Guard” 


The Continental has sixty-nine years of con- The trademark of the Continental, the aggres- 
sistent square dealing to its credit. It is one of sive Minute Man of ’76, expresses the alert spirit 
the “old reliables” of the business, and its con- . : : , : 
tract of indemnity carries a perfect guarantee of of protection which the company has invariably 
loss payment on every valid claim. offered. 


The CONTINENTAL Insurance Co. 


Cash Capital: TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


HENRY EVANS NORMAN T. ROBERTSON 


Chairman of the Board President 


Managing Offices: NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
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Much Thought Given to Determining 


Plans For National Association Work | 
President James L. Case Reviews Gains Made In 1922 


Better Relationship Between the Companies, Agents and the Public the Result of 
Activities During the Past Year—Touches on Acquisition Cost 


Unlike many prominent executives of 
company and _ agents’ associations, 
President James L. Case did not men- 
tion specifi@ally the question of acqui- 
sition costs when delivering his annual 
address this week before the Hot 
Springs Convention of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. How- 
ever, he alluded to the burning topic of 
the day and tactfully expressed the local 
agent’s viewpoint when he said that “If 
we, as local agents, faithfully practice 
the ideals which underlie our profession, 
we have a perfect right to ask our com- 
panies to conduct their affairs in accord- 
ance with certain fundamentals which 
have long been recognized as standards 
of the business.” 

“The chairmen of the Western Union 
and the Western Bureau,” said Mr. 
Case, “have expressed themselves as be- 
ing in sympathy and accord with these 
principles and the appointment of the 
Joint Conference Committee by these 
two bodies will. I believe, be of great 
benefit in the future.” 

Following are the salient points in 
Mr. Case’s address: 

It required much thought to determ- 
ine how best— 

(a) To increase the power and effi- 
ciency of the National body by means 
of a properly developed organization. 

(b) To create in the several state as- 
sociations a real consciousness of their 
responsibility, both to their own mem- 
bers, and to the National Association as 
well. 

(c) To adopt a wise, constructive 
and adequate policy to be pursued in 
our relations with the Companies. 

(d) To convince th® public at large 
that the members of this organization 
believe in the principles which underlie 
the American Agency System and to 
assure them of our honest desire and 
purpose to render at all times the most 
dependable, efficient service possible. 


Better Organization 


The large and rapid increase in mem- 
bership during recent years has made 
necessary many changes. Under the 
provisions of our revised constitution, 
the Executive Committee of ten mem- 
bers is charged with the responsibility 
of general supervision and management 
of the affairs of the Association, with 
power to act, as occasion shall require 
and demand. No committee has more 
faithfully fulfilled the duties required 
of it than has the one now serving 
you. Frequent meetings have been held 
and correspondence has been volumin- 
ous. Each member has served at no 
Small sacrifice of time, strength and 
personal business, and some expression 
of your approval should be made for the 
Services that have been rendered. 





Ten Territorial vice-presidents have 
supervised the work of the State Asso- 
ciations in their respective districts in 
a most efficient manner and, in so far 
as has been possible, they have been 
present at the several state meetings. 
More responsibility should be placed 
upon these officers, for they are capable 
of performing greater service and desire 
to do so, and I recommend that the in- 
coming administration shall give this 
suggestion such consideration as it de- 
serves. 

Five of the six standing committees 
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have been composed of ten members, in 
addition to the chairman; one member 
being selected from each territorial dis- 
trict. 


The Finance Committee has but three 
members, for its duties are of such im- 
portance as to require quick action and 
frequent conferences. The responsi- 
bility of devising ways and means to 
meet the financial need of the Associa- 
tion is a difficult one and Chairman 
Johnson and his associates have most 
successfully accomplished the desired 
results. 

The lease of the New York offices at 
95 William Street, where we were for- 
merly located, expired on May 1st, but 
the Association was particularly for- 
tunate in securing larger and more 
adaptable quarters in the modern office 
building at 80 Maiden Lane. The ma- 
jority of our members do not realize, 
even in the slightest degree, the amount 
of detail that is necessary for the proper 
conduct of our work, but this is neither 
the time nor the place to enter into a 
statistical discussion of such a subject. 
I am sure, however, that you will accept 
a statement from me that the extent of 
our business affairs has reached such 
proportions as to require the application 
of the best methods and systems possi- 
ble. To those who have given of their 
time and ability to develop this import- 
ant feature of our work we'are, indeed, 
most grateful. 


State Association Efficiency 


Your officers have repeatedly called 
attention to the fact that the National 
Association does not consist of the pres- 
ident, the vice-presidents, the chairman 
of the executive committee and his as- 
sociates, the secretary-treasurer, and 
members of the standing committees, 
but the real organization is composed 
of every local agent in the forty state 
associations throughout the country. 
National officers and committees, con- 
ventions and conferences, may formu- 
late plans and create ideals, but the ap- 
plication of the same must be made by 
the individuals in the state associations 
and local boards. 

Particular attention has been given 
during the year to this most important 
work and, with one exception, some 
officer of the National association has 
been present at each state association 
meeting for the purpose of securing the 
most sympathetic co-operation possible. 
As a direct result, practically every 
state association has a strong and ef- 
ficient organization and all are meeting, 
to a most commendable degree, the 
needs of their respective constituents. 

In such states where monthly News 
Letters or Bulletins have been issued, 
satisfactory results have been secured 
and the local membership has been kept 
informed of state and national condi- 
tions to a degree never before attained. 


Better Relations With Companies And 
Public 


The past year has brought the com- 
panies, the agents, and the public into a 
much closer relationship and it is to be 
hoped that this condition may continue 
in ever-increasing proportions. 


The American Agency System has 
had an important part in developing the 
insurance business of this country and 
it should be our purpose to support the 
ideals for which it stands at all times 
and under all conditions. 


Socialistic insurance propaganda has 
been most insidious during the past 
twelve months but I have confidence in 
the justice and fairness of the great 
American public to such an extent as to 
believe that the principles of sane and 
safe underwriting will be maintained. 

At our Chattanooga meeting Chair- 
man Chapman of the Executive Com- 
mittee delivered an address upon com- 
pany relations. It was perhaps one of 
the most convincing papers ever pre- 
sented by a local agent to a National 
meeting. The analysis of the subject 
which Mr. Chapman made was both safe 
and sane and defined most clearly the 
attitude which the local agents of the 
country should maintain in their rela- 
tions with their companies. This Asso- 
ciation has practiced the doctrine of 
conference and co-operation and the re- 
sults which have followed an applica- 
tion of this principle have been most 
gratifying. 

There is, I believe, a most sincere de- 
sire on the part of the company officials 
and managers to develop and foster a 
most cordial relationship between these 
two great branches of the insurance 
profession. 

In the twenty State Association meet- 
ings which I have attended during the 
year I have pleaded for sympathetic 


consideration of Mr. Chapman’s mes- 
sage, for if we, as local agents, faith- 
fully practice the ideals which underlie 
our profession, we have a perfect right 
to ask our companies to conduct their 
affairs in accordance with certain fun- 
damentals which have long been recog- 
nized as standards of the business. Al- 
most without exception, your officers 
have found company representatives’ 
most willing to discuss and confer upon 
any subject and it is to be hoped that 
this spirit of co-operation may be main- 
tained and developed in an ever-increas- 
ing measure. 

The interests of the companies and 
the agents are practically identical and 
we most sincerely desire that our 
mutual relationships may ever be of a 
most cordial character. 

The chairmen of the Western Union 
and the Western Bureau have expressed 
themselves as being in sympathy and 
accord with these principles and the 
appointment of the Joint Conference 
Committee by these two bodies will, I 
believe, be of great benefit in the future. 

Our Conference Committee has been 
accorded several most courteous inter- 
views with various representatives of 
the companies and of the National 
Board and I am confident that you will 
endorse the sentiment that this policy 
may be continued and may be even more 
efficiently developed as time goes on. 


Relations With The Public 


I have already suggested that the pub- 
lic has a real responsibility and duty to 
perform for the betterment of existing 
conditions. In your contact with the 
assured you have at times found him in- 
different. He has seemed to believe 
that the mere payment of a premium re- 
leased him from further obligations, but 
that when losses occur, he should be 
paid the full amount of his policies and 
no questions should be asked, even 
though he may have failed to perform. 
certain requirements demanded under 
the terms of the contracts. 


I am in full accord with the sentiment 
that the local agents of today must be 
insurance counselors, as well as sales- 
men, and that they should instruct and 
educate their clients to the best of their 
ability. But, on the other hand, the 
public should realize that when changes 
of occupancies occur, or fire hazards in- 
crease, notice should be given immedi- 
ately to the local agents writing their 
insurance, in order that the proper en- 
dorsements may be made and attached 
to the respective policies. 

The public should be impressed that 
it must support and maintain the most 
efficient fire departments possible and 
vote sufficient funds to provide for an 
adequate equipment. Fire laws for the 
various communities must be enacted 
and public sentiment is one of the most 
effective instruments that city and town 
officials can have to enforce them, 

The co-ordination of the insurance in- 
terests of the public, the companies and 
the agents, is an ideal which we, as 
local agents, most sincerely desire to 
see attained. This theme seems to per- 
meate the entire program of this con- 
vention and the success of this gather- 
ing will depend to a very large degree 
upon our ability to put into practice the 
knowledge. we shall acquire. 
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Walter H. Bennett, National Association 
Secretary, Discusses Untermyer Attack In Report 


Says Prejudice Was Result Of Ignorance Of Business 


Lockwood Committee Counsel’s Activities Roused Fire Insurance to the Necessity of 
Educating the Public on the Intricacies of the Business 


In his annual address Walter H. Ben- 
nett, secretary, discussed the many 
activities which have received attention 
from the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. 

Display of Fireworks 

“We entered the year amidst a pyro- 
technic display furnished by the nota- 
ble, if not notorious, Sam Untermyer of 
New York City, who was pounding at 
the gates of insurance, demanding ad- 
mittance and breathing out threatenings 
and vengeance against all who did not 
acquiesce in his demagoguery,” he said. 

“The gates of the citadel did not fall 
down. The business did not capitulate. 
It still survives, as it will continue to 
function in the face of all similar at- 
tacks, world without end. 

Importance of Getting Reliable Infor- 
mation 

“Remembering the adage that there 
is some good in everything, we find 
good even in the Untermyer attacks. 
They convinced the leaders in the busi- 
ness of the importance of getting re- 
liable and definite information about 
insurance to the public, and thus bring 
about the elimination of the prejudices 
there lodged. 

“We all know, however, that these 
prejudices are largely the result of mis- 
information, or the lack of knowledge 
concerning the intricacies of the busi- 
ness. Recognizing this, we instantly 
see the need of corrective forces. It is 
now the general belief that the local 
agent is the logical avenue through 
which must flow the information that 
will remove whatever unfavorable ideas 
remain in the mind of the public against 
our business. I am violating no confi- 
dences when I say that those high in 
authority amongst company executives 
now recognize this because of the direct 
and instant touch which you have with 
the public. 

Congressional Activity 
“Early in the fiscal year we gave con- 


siderable attention to certain ‘doings’ 
in Congress. The Fitzgerald Monopo- 


listic Workmen's Compensation Bill was 
there pending. The State Fund adher- 
ents were pressing it from every hand 
and Congressman Fitzgerald of Ohio, 
with the aid of some other representa- 
tives seeking the limelight, was eagerly 
pushing it on. The National Associa- 
tion gave active support in opposition 
to the measure, and the session ad- 
journed without the House of Represen- 
tatives, in which the bill originated, 
having had an opportunity of discuss- 
ing it. 

“Early in the session another equally 
vicious measure was thrown into the 
Congressional hopper and labeled the 
‘Kenyon-McFadden Rural Credit and 
Multiple Insurance Bill.’ It was backed 
and supported by the ‘Agricultural 

- Bloc,’ a powerful farm organization at- 
tempting to influence legislation in 
favor of the ‘poor downtrodden agricul- 
turalists.’ This bill attempts to pat the 
Government definitely into the insur- 
ance business and establish a precedent 
which might ultimately lead to universal 
state insurance. 

“The National Association is working 
for the benefit of the entire insurance 
fraternity when it opposes measures of 
this kind. 

Agency Qualification 

“During the year we all have been 
much interested in an agency qualifica- 
tion measure. A year ago you gave 
your unanimous approval to a proposed 





uniform bill. It was the joint work of 
committees from your association, the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and the Insurance Commissioners Con- 
vention. Last month the Committee on 
Laws and Legislation of the Insurance 
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Commissioners suggested certain minor 
changes in verbiage, and gave it their 
official approbation in these words: 
‘Your committee are of the opinion 
that the general tenets of the uniform 
law are in all ways commendable; that 
the various states now having licensure 
laws upon their statutes may find it to 
their advantage to avail themselves of 
a part or paris of the proposed draft; 
that states having no licensure restric- 
tions will find it to their advantage to 
adopt the entire text of the act.’ 

“It therefore appears that the way is 
now open for strong support in advanc- 
ing this law. The indiscriminate ap- 
pointing of unqualified agents—-which 
still continues to be the pastime of some 
companies—is one of the strongest rea- 
sons for the adoption of this wise and 
wholesome measure. 

The Auto Scheme 
“One of the disquieting developments 


of the year concerned a new plan to 
separate the agent from some of his 
commissions in the automobile busi- 


ness. At the Los Angeles Convention 
we gave some attention to automobile 
clubs operating a reciprocal form of 
insurance on the side, either directly 
with the secretary of the club as the 
attorney-in-fact, or in conjunction with 
reciprocals already functioning. But the 
new scheme was somewhat different. 


“The National Automobile Dealers’ 
Association, with headquarters in St. 


Louis, conceived the idea of selecting 
one thousand of the preferred automo- 
bile dealers of the country, and offering 
to them full coverage at a substantial 
reduction in the established rates. It 
afterward turned out that the general 
manager of this National Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation was a St. Louis broker. The 
plan was to induce a reputable stock 
fire insurance company, and a like cas- 
ualty company to furnish the indemnity 
at a reduced rate on the ground that 
the clientele were preferred and _ se- 
lected risks, and per se the loss ratio on 
these one thousand members would fall 
below the average. It was a specious 


plea and the framework for additional 
discord and more lack of uniformity. 

“If reputable insurance companies 
are to be led into schemes of this nature 
by reason of greed for premium income, 
we may reasonably expect the first-class, 
orthodox, ethical agents of the country 
who represent companies so. departing 
from good practices, to resent these 
operations. No company can do busi- 
ness along ethical and proper lines in 
one part of the country and disregard 
them in another—keep the faith in some 
things and violate it in others—and ex- 
pect to hold the high regard and opinion 
of those in the business who stand four- 
square, 

Uniform Practices 

“While I am on this subject of uni- 
formity, you will be interested in know- 
ing that it was the predominating issue 
in the last Insurance Commissioners’ 
Convention. 

“The Insurance Commissioners in 
their St. Louis meeting, last May, re- 
solved that a plan should be worked 
out for greater uniformity in some of 
the practices in the business. Then 
started a discussion from coast to coast 
and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, 
speculating upon what the commission- 
ers were trying to do. There was a 
strong current tending to the conclusion 
that they had in mind the reduction of 
agents’ commissions. After the six 
months’ period of excitement had run 
its course, and these officials again gath- 
ered in their annual convention at 
Swampscott, the proposition that was 
advanced by Colonel Button of Virginia, 
the chairman of the Fire Prevention 
Committee of that body, was for ‘the 
establishment of a bureau whose juris- 
diction shall be national and which 
shall assume supervision over fire in- 
surance rates, forms and_ practices.’ 
This gave recognition to the fact that 
the supervising state officials are not 
worried over the reasonable compensa- 
tion that flows to the great body of pro- 
ducing agents whose services are wor- 
thy of the remuneration they receive. 
On the contrary, efforts are rather to be 
directed toward securing uniformity in 
practices that tend toward demoraliza- 
tion and produce consequent increase in 
the expense of the business. 

Bureau Activity 

“During the year company activity 
took a new and advanced turn. It 
started when the president of the West- 
ern Union stated: ‘It does not seem to 
me that we have done our full duty to- 
wards the Association of Agents, in 
that we have not provided some stand- 
ing committee of conference. We can- 
not expect full co-operation without full 
understanding; nor can we obtain the 
best results without confidence in the 
sincerity of both company and agent.’ 

“Following this signal pronounce- 
ment, the Western Insurance Bureau 
advocated the same co-operative prin- 
ciple. This action has furnished a very 
distinctive milestone along the insur- 
ance highway, and will result in great 
value to all of us. 

“Perhaps the most important single 
step taken during the past year in or- 
ganized agency movement is the ques- 
tion of qualification for membership. 

“We are undertaking to raise the 
standard of the insurance agent by ask- 
ing state Legislatures to pass qualifica- 
tion laws in order that the ignorant and 
incompetent may be prevented from 
securing licenses. The query now arises 


as to whether the National Association 
can afford to require less of its mem- 
bers than we are asking the lawmaking 
bodies of the respective states to re- 
quire of agents generally. * 

“Isn’t it rather incongruous to ask 
the Legislature of any state to pass a 
law which requires agents to possess 
certain qualifications before the Insur- 
ance Commissioner can issue to them a 
license, and at the same time receive 
into membership in our associations the 
very persons we are seeking to elimi- 
nate from the business by a qualifica- 
tion law? Are we ready to declare that 
membership in a local board and in a 
state and national association should 
be composed only of agents who possess 
qualifications equal to those required 
before they shall receive authority from 


the state to transact an agents’ busi- 
ness? 
Deficits Gone 
“We have finished the first year’s 


work under the operation of the new 
financial plan. In a word the plan con- 
templates the allocation of the operat- 
ing expenses of the National Associa- 
tion to the respective state associations 
according to their membership and in- 
come from dues. In former years your 
oxecutive Committee was considerably 
embarrassed by our inadequate finance- 
ing. As we approached the close of 
each fiscal year there was usually a sub- 
stantial deficit confronting your admin- 
istrative officers, which necessitated 
providing relief measures in order to 
maintain solvency. In an effort to ob- 
viate these extra calls, the present plan 
of operation was provided. 

“We began the year with the plan in 
full operation, and closed not only with- 
out a deficit, but with a considerable 
balance on hand. The treasurer’s re- 
port will show the itemized receipts and 
disbursements for the year, with all 
bills paid and $10,000 on hand with 
which to start the new year’s work. 
This balance was anticipated by the 
finance and executive committees in 
making up the budget for the new year’s 
work, and resulted in a reduction in 
the allocation from 25% of the income 
from dueg made last year, to 16 23% 
this year. 

Loss and Gain 

“We have lost and gained a state 
association since our last annual meet- 
ing. The Washington State Association 
with some four hundred members has 
ceased to functiou—temporarily at 
least. The Pennsylvania State Associa- 
tion has come into the union with three 
hundred enthusiastic, interested mem- 
bers who declare that before another 
year they will lead in numbers. We 
have gained 955 members in sixteen of 
the associations, and lost 786 in twenty 
associations, making a net gain of 169. 
This with the state of Washington in 
the loss column and the state of Penn- 
sylvania in the gain column, makes our 
total membership approximately the 
same as one year ago. 

“The largest gain in members has 
been obtained by the Minnesota State 
Association, which has added 200 mem- 
bers to its roster during the year, and 
now has a total of 631, the largest mem- 
bership of any state association unit. 

“The president’s cup, designed to be 
awarded at each National Convention 
to the state adding to its membership 
the largest per cent of increases for the 
fiscal year, has been won by the state 
of Michigan.” 
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Spirit Of Militancy Of National 
Association Comes To The Front 
In Discussing The Annex Question 


Agents Recommend Dropping Companies Operating Underwriters Agencies 








Acquisition Cost Lost Sight of as Debate Waxes Warm on the Convention 
Floor—Suggested That Agents Organize Banks to Fight Bank 
Agencies—Local Boards Cited as Medium Through Which 
Agents’ Problems Should Be Solved—tLeaders in 
Agency Ranks Enter Discussion 


Hot Springs, Ark., Oct. 4.—The spirit 
of militancy which some of the agents 
have thought was lying dormant in the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents proved this efternoon only to be 
sleeping and it came to the front during 
the hour and a haif discussion which 
had been announced to take place in an 
attempt to diagnose the spirit of rest- 
lessness prevailing in the insurance 
business. 

Agents came right out and recom- 
mended not only that annexes be 
dropped, but that companies operating 
these annexes be tossed out of the office 
lock, stock and baggage. 

Furthermore, it was suggested that 
companies should be checked up and 
made to stand on their record as a 
whole throughout the country. 

This was because of light being 
thrown on the practices of some com- 
panies which stick to their old agents 
in some localities and in others make 
wholesale appointments. 

There was plenty of pep in the dis- 
cussion, too, because when R. F. Mar- 
tin, of Sweetwater, Tenn., a new mem- 
ber of the association, complained of 
the inroads of a bank in his community 
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he was interrupted by a breezy agent 
who said: 

“Why don’t you insurance agents 
start a bank in competition?” 

R. P. Devan, of Charleston, W. Va., 
declared that Mr. Martin had been treat- 
ed impolitely. ‘Here is a man who 
asked a legitimate question,” he said, 
“and he is entitled to a decent reply.” 

Thereupon the agent who had made 
the interruption came back with a re- 
ply saying that he meant every word 
he said and he added that one good 
way to stop banks from butting in on 
the agent was to butt in on the banks. 

“Let the banks know that the agents 
object to this encroachment,” he said, 
“and let the protest be felt in many 
ways.” 

Then an agent of Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
B. A. Duckworth, told how agents in 
that city had made their displeasure at 
two banking agents be felt so strongly 
that both banks retired from the insur- 
ance business. 

Judging from the discussion today, 
agents are displaying more interest in 
annexes, multiple agencies and bank 
agencies than they are in acquisition 
cost. 

The consensus of opinion seemed to 
be that acquisition cost will be solved 
in some manner, possibly by the com- 
missioners, but competition questions 
will continue to be burning issues until 
the agents themselves get upon their 
hind legs and do something about mul- 
tiple agencies. 

As was predicted, the impromptu dis- 
cussion held the agents to close atten- 
tion and interested everybody. 

In introducing the subject President 
Case called upon Secretary Bennett for 
an explanation. Secretary Bennett said 
that ten important questions for discus- 
sion had been picked out of the rest- 
lessness arena, not because there were 
only ten questions or because they were 
the most important ones, but merely to 
serve as a foundation upon which the 
debate could rest. 

President Case then declared the dis- 
cussion feature open, and the first 
speaker was President Frank Gardner, 
of the New York State Association of 
Insurance Agents, who took for his topic 
acquisition costs, 

Mr. Gardner began by saying that he 


had been greatly interested in what he 
had read in the newspapers about 
acquisition expenses; in fact, so much 
was being published that he could not 
help having a suspicion that some of 
it was inspired. 

However, he thought that the discus- 
sion would do good, as everybody would 
know more about the subject in view 
of the light that was being thrown upon 
it in so many channels and from so 
many points of view. 

He felt that the assured was only 
interested in the insurance dollar and 
had not taken the pains to divide up 
the cost between loss, acquisition and 
some office expenses. , 

The insurance dollar is only a dollar 
to him and he is not interested in its 
component parts. 

The agent must justify the cost to 
his customer, and if there are any of 
the component parts which can be re- 
duced without a loss to protection or 
service, he should be interested in see- 
ing that this action is taken, irrespec- 
tive of his personal feelings or personal 
profits, bearing in mind that the laborer 
is worthy of his hire and that he must 
eventually be paid a proper amount for 
his services, otherwise’ the 
would be impaired. 

He felt that the cnly intelligent way 
of approaching this subject was for the 
agency association to express a willing- 
ness to appoint a committee of its best 
and fairest minded men, who would 
meet in conference with a committee 
of company officials for the benefit of 
the business ss a whole, in which they 
have no divided interest. 

Mr. Gardner was followed by W. B. 
Houssal, president of the Birmingham, 
Alabama, Board, who declared with con- 
siderable emphasis that a large part of 
the agents’ restlessness was caused by 
underwriters’ agencies. 


service 


He said he had been greatly impress- 
ed by the recent speech delivered in 
New York State by S. B. Kennedy, vice- 
president of the Fidelity-Phenix, who 
gave the opinion that the agency forces 
of the companies were loaded to the 
guards with incompetents, to straighten 
out whose mistakes took up a great 
deal of executive time. 

The Birmingham Board president 
thought that Mr. Kennedy kad put his 


finger on one of the great sources of 
waste and therefore one of the best 
Ways to reduce expenses is to eliminate 
the half-baked incompetent and waste- 
ful agents of the United States. 

The Birmingham Board president de- 
scribed the conditions in the Alabama 
metropolis, where the legitimate agents 
are swamped with rat-tail and bobtail 
competition and the situation had 
reached a point where he did not care 
to use the word insuror, because he 
thought that many agents who are 
using that word are not qualified to use 
it, and therefore have cheapened it. 

He also declared that he did not care 
to have his name go on the advertising 
literature of one of the great companies 
of America, because in the agency 
ranks of that company are many men 
who don’t measure up to high agency 
standards. 

An interesting idea he expressed was 
that some agents give too much in pre- 
miums to leading companies, with the 
result that other companies do not get 
a fair break with the old established 
offices and therefore are compelled to 
go to other offices, taking what repre- 
sentation they can get. 

The discussion was going along with- 
out any particular stir up to this time, 
and then A. H. Robinson, the veteran 
Louisville agent, and one of the leaders 
in the fight over the Trust Company 
Agency appointment in Louisville by 
the Firemen’s of New Jersey, began to 
discuss the situation in Louisville, delv- 
ing into past history. 

He told how greed for premiums there 
had upset old rules of the Louisville 
Board. 

Tracing the entry of annexes, he 
illustrated how they grew until the de- 
mand for representation was over- 
whelming. 

A five-minute limit on the discussion 
had been agreed upon, and when Mr. 
Robinson’s five minutes were up, Presi- 
dent Case rapped the gavel. 

It was decided, however, to give him 
a couple more minutes, as he desired 
to present a resolution. This he did, 
the resolution being as follows: 

“In view of the situation concerning 
the American Agency System the most 
serious conditions which should receive 


Glover 
Stricken Enroute 
To Convention 


Hot Springs, Ark., Oct. 4.—Oliver 


Glover, secretary of the Continental, is 
in a hospital at Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina. He was stricken with intestinal 
inflammation while enroute to the Hot 
Springs convention. 
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our undivided attention for thé general 
good of the business and all interest 
connected therewith are as follows: 

“Sole Agencies. 

“Removal of Underwriters Agencies 
and Bank Agencies. 

“The elimination of all of these will 
do more than anything else to lessen 
the acquisition cost, meet with the ap- 
proval of the Insurance Commissioners 
and the insuring public, to say nothing 


of placing the business where it legiti-* 


mately belongs. 

“| therefore move that these impor- 
tant questions be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, for their full con- 
sideration and by and with their con- 
sent to the incoming administration for 
its attention.” 

The acquisition cost then got the at- 
tention of the next speaker, A. J. Wil- 
son, of Arkansas, who said that he knew 
of an agent who formerly made a large 
income, but the growth of his own ex- 
by the time he 
had placed the business on the books 


penses were such that 


and handled it correctly he made noth- 
ing 

Walter Beggs, of Cleveland, 
brought up the competition of the Cleve- 
land National Fire in Cleveland, where 
that company finally left the local board 

other two 
Northwestern 


then 


prominent 
National 


and joined the 
outsiders, the 
and Milwaukee Mechanics. 

The National Fire had 
asked the local board to modify certain 


Cleveland 


rules to permit it to establish agencies 
among loan institution people and con- 
tractors. 

The local organization refused to do 
this, as it did not desire to make an 
exception in the case of any company. 

The Cleveland National Fire then re- 
signed and appointed 
thirty agencies in Cleveland outside of 
The three 


companies had 373 solicitors. 


since then has 


the organization. outside 

Mr. Beggs said that he believed the 
managing underwriter, Archibald Kemp, 
of the Cleveland National, had 
forced to take this position by his board 


been 


of directors. 

An agent named Mason, of Memphis, 
Tenn., gave a new turn to the discus- 
sion by calling attention to the manner 
in which reciprocals dodge the taxes 
and save expenses in numerous other 
ways, thus giving them an unfair ad- 
vantage over stock companies. 

He thought the best way to stop the 
inroads of the Non- 
Mutuals, was for the represen- 


Reciprocals and 
(gency 
tatives of the stock companies to pre- 
sent a united front and 
exchange information which is of value 


especially to 


in competing with the Reciprocals and 
Non-Agency Mutuals. 

President Eacock, of the Oklahoma 
Association, told how some companies 
were sheep in some localities and goats 
in the other. 

A. J. Furmin, of Greenville, S. C., 
aroused the convention by telling how 
agents in his city treated the annex 
question. 

They have decided that there are not 
to be any more annexes in Greenville, 
and if any company in the future plants 
one the agents of the parent company 
intend to send back the supplies. 

But the agents of Greenville are tak- 
ing even a more advanced step, as they 
have that every company is 
entitled to a fair representation, and 
this is arranged through a committee. 

James Ransom, ot Jersey City, said 
he favored the suggestion of Executive 
Chairman Chapman, that 
there should be a classification of com- 
panies so that those who uphold prin- 
ciples favored by the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, should be in 
turn supported by members of the asso- 
ciation. 

President Case then took the floor 
and told of the attitude of Miami, Fla., 
agents, who. started an agitation to 
make up the premiums lost by a com- 
pany which voluntarily give up an an- 
nex representation. 

President Case then made the follow- 
ing important statement: 

“The real power house in the pro- 
duction end of the fire insurance busi- 
ness is the Local Board. The National 
puss resolutions up- 
holding the high ideals of the business, 
but it is the Local Board and the Local 
Board Members who courageously put 
those principles into practice. In my 
opinion the Local Board is the weapon 
to solve this situation.” 

Fred B. Ayer, of Cleveland, then 
asked that every agent who represented 
an annex go home and resign the 
agency. 

“We have cleaned the annexes out 
of our agency,” he said, “and you can 
do likewise.” 

George Kerdolff, of The Jones Agency, 
of Kansas City, disagreed with him. He 


decided 


Committee 


Association can 


didn’t think that the situation could 
be solved by individuals because he 
thought that if agents resigned inde- 


pendently some other offices would im- 
mediately 
and the situation 
it was before. 

He thought the best 
the situation 
boards. 

It was decided to continue the dis- 
cussion on Thursday morning. 


annex agencies 
would be just what 


accept the 


way to handle 


was through the local 


Grievance Committee Of National 
Association Makes Very Short Report 


Chairman of the Committee Sends Out An S. O. S. for Work * * * 
Local Associations Are Urged to Send in Some Shouts for Help. 


Oct. 4.——The short- 
the annual convention of 


Smith, 


Hot Springs, Ark, 
est report at 
the agents was that of Clyde B. 
chairman of the Grievance Committee, 
Lhe id 

During the past twelve months very 
few complaint 
with the 


have been registered 


Grievance Committee, and 





these have been satisfactorily adjusted. 

“We feel that probably a large per- 
centage of the members at this associa- 
tion do not appreciate the fact, or have 
forgotten, that this committee exists; 
therefore we strongly urge that the 
various state associations when in need 
of help outside the state make use of 
the services of this committee.” 


Considering Campaign To Interest 
Big City Agents In Association Work 


Claim is Made That Agents in Metropolitan Centers Benefit From the 
Activities of the National Association Without Making Any 
Contribution to Its Propulsion—Meager Big Town Attendance 


at Hot Springs Meeting. 
Hot Springs, Ark., Oct. 4. 


cities are not well represented at this 


The big 


convention and there is considerable 
talk of a campaign to interest men in 
New York 


Philadelphia agency fields. 


the Chicago, Boston, City, 


and 


The indifference of the metropolitan 
centers to agency activities has fre- 
quently described by the state- 
ment that they regard their interests 
as purely their own. 


been 


Relations with brokers are on a dif- 
ferent basis and the average man in 
New York City and Boston and Phila- 
delphia and Chicago is not especially 
concerned with what may be the griev- 
ances of the agents in the smaller com- 
munities. 

Texas, Florida, Jowa and Nevada 
seem a long way off and the big city 
man adopts the attitude that everybody 
should shift for himself. 

The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents leading members however 
maintain that their work is in the in- 
terest of all insurance producers and 
therefore they do a lot of benefit both 
for the big city and smaller town 
man, but the big city man profits self- 


ishly and doesn’t give anything in re- 
turn. 

At one time Clarence Pellet, of Chi- 
cago, attended the convention sessions 
religiously, but for some time he has 
had other engagements when the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
met in Pellet is 
said to be grieved at the dropping of 
Henry H. Putnam, who is now adver- 
tising manager for the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Boston. 

New Jersey represented at 
this convention, and one of its 
gates is William Naulty, of Jersey City 
and Newark, and connected with the 
largest local agency in New Jersey and 
doing about $1,250,000 in 
year. 

Cleveland, 
where the 


annual convention. 


is well 
dele- 


premiums a 


Ohio, is the 
National 
surance Agents seems to be the strong- 
est. At good repre- 
sentation from that city at this meeting. 
Phil Lyman Drake, Fred 
Moore and Nathan Klee are a quartette 
representing Chicago at this conven- 
tion. This is the spirit desired by the 
officers of the National Association and 
which their guns will be trained to 
bring more prominently to the front. 


large city 


Association of In- 
least there is a 


Hosmer, 


“We Are Shock Troops Of The Business,” 
Says George Kerdolff, Of Kansas City 


Delegates Are Told That the Association Must Serve as Medium to 
Bring National Agreement Between Companies and Boards in 
Support of Field Forces—Must Force Better Practices to Be 
Accepted Universally By All Units of the Business. 


Hot Springs, Ark., Oct. 4.—-G. W. Ker- 
dolff, of the R. B. Jones & Sons Agency, 
Kansas City, made an interesting sug- 
gestion for co-operation between local 
boards of insurance agents and company 
officials. He said: 

“What is the reason for the lack of 
practical co-operation and why should 
this condition exist? I believe that a 
large majority of the company man- 
agers is perfectly sincere in its desire 
to secure closer co-operation with the 
I am equally positive that the 
It seems 


agents. 
agents desire the same thing. 
strange that the majority would allow 
a small minority to keep the relations 
of the their principals in 
such a chaotic condition as now exists. 
Why is an individual company here and 
there allowed by its greed for business 
to violate local board rules, when the 
only advantage secured by it must be 
a temporary one and only local at that? 


agents to 


“What would be some of the advan- 
tages to be derived from this closer 
co-operation? It would tend to lessen 
the number of part time and incompe- 
tent agents. It certainly would 
raise the standard for agents which in 
turn would benefit the public, the com- 
panies and the agents. It would foster 
a better understanding between the 
agents and their principals and inspire 
in each confidence in the other, 

“We, if you please, are the ‘shock 


most 


troops’ of the business. We are on the 
firing line and in contact with public 
opinion. With confidence inspired in 
the minds of the company 
would they not consult more freely with 
us concerning proposed changes affect- 
ing the business? 


officials, 


“T believe you will agree with me that 
it is the incompetents in the business 
that are the cause of a large amount of 
our trouble. They put the whole fra- 
ternity in a false light before the public. 

“The insurance business should be a 
profession. It is the only business of 
a technical nature that can be entered 
into without any apprenticeship or real 
knowledge. The insurance business to 
be successful must be conducted by 
men versed in all its branches. They 
should be zealous guardians of their 
companies’ interests; they must be ad 
visors to their give them 
proper coverage and secure for them 
the lowest rates possible by improving 
their risk which in turn will not only 
materially reduce the fire hazards and 
losses and consequently the fire rates, 
but will establish confidence in the 
minds of the public, which will largely 
make us immune from attacks, especi- 
ally legislative. In the 


assureds; 


past the con 
tact of the local boards with the com 
panies has been individual, but to ob 
tain proper results it 
lective. 


should be col 


“Tam aware that it is a principle of 


ae 
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this association to confine its efforts 
to things national in their scope. | 
contend, however, that where a contro- 
versy arises betwen any local board 
and the Companies involving a_ prin- 
ciple, which if extended to other local 
boards would cause the same result, 
that is a national issue. 

“T further contend that recognition 
by the companies of the local boards 
and the principles.they stand for is a 
national issue and _ this association 
should take cognizance of it. 

“I, therefore, recommend that this 
association become the medium to bring 
about a conference between representa- 
tives of local boards and company or- 
ganizations. 

“This conference should bring about 
a national agreement on subjects of 
common differences between companies 


and local boards. 
about recognition of local boards and 
the pledged support of the companies 
to them. 

“The time has come when it is the 
duty of this association to test the sin- 
cerity of the agents and of the com- 
panies as to their real desire to benefit 
the business by closer co-operation. 

“If the talent in the business cannot 
sit in conference and arrive at some 
amicable agreements of its own diffi- 
culties, then [| fear our future journey 
will be a rough and dangerous one, 
upon which it is possible to wreck the 
business. On the other hand, if we 
can bring about the proper co-opera- 
tion, we can face the future with con- 
fidence and be assured of ultimate suc- 
cess, and we will all be proud to be 
members of our chosen profession.” 


Inscribe Memorial To The Late John 
Archdeacon Murphy, Convention Favorite 


An Appreciation Written and Presented to the Convention By 
Thomas Southgate Was Adopted By the Convention to Be Sent 
to the Members of His Family—He was One of the Staunch 


Supporters of the Association. 


Hot Springs, Ark., Oct. 4.--The late 
John Archdeacon Murphy, Buffalo 
Agent, is missed at this convention as 
he was a picturesque character whose 
talks furnished much pleasure and in- 
struction. The following memorial, 
otfered by Thomas Southgate, was 
adopted by the convention: 

“The proceedings of this convention 
would be incomplete were we not to 
stop a moment and pay silent homage 
to the memory of one whose keen _ phi- 
losophy has given us real and frequent 
pleasure, but who has now joined the 
great silent army beyond the grave. 

“John Archdeacon Murphy, of Buf- 
falo, was one of the staunchest sup- 
porters of this organization, a man of 


high ideals and sound basic character, 
possessing a mind keyed to penetrating 
analysis of events as they concern the 
great business of insurance, a mind 
trained in the most far famed universi- 
ties of the world, a gift of expression 
not only felicitous but inspiring. His 
voice, presence and judgment will be 
missed by this convention. 

“That this sentiment is widespread 
on the part of all who have attended 
the National Convention and who had 
the pleasure of knowing Mr. Murphy 
will be attested, and I move it to be 
the sense of this convention that these 
sentiments be inscribed in a memorial 
which shall be transcribed and sent to 
members of his family.” 


Companies Have Striking Advertising 
Exhibits For Perusal Of Local Agents 


North British & Mercantile Group—“America Fore” Group—Home 
of New York Group—Phoenix of London Group and Aetna 
Life Group Have Interesting and Valuable Displays—Great 
Advance in Quality and Manner of Presentation of Material. 


Hot Springs, Ark., Oct. 4.—-The latest 
posters, advertising ideas, moving pic- 
ture slides and articles on the various 
side lines of fire and casualty insurance 
are being shown here in the exhibits 
of the insurance companies at the Hotel 
Kastman, convention headquarters. 

Cigars and cigarettes, too, are fur- 
nished in abundance to the delegates 
and boxes of candy are provided for the 
women agents in attendance. 

The North British & Mercantile, and 
affiliated companies, exhibit is in charge 
of Chauncey S. S. Miller, the popular 
advertising manager of that group, and 
among others of the group staff pres- 
ent are George H. Batchelder, assistant 
manager of the North British & Mercan- 
tile, and State Agents B. E. Scott, F. 
M. Thompson and A. M. Nielson. 

Roosevelt L. Clark, manager of the 
publicity department of the American 
Kagle, Continental, Farmers Fire of 
lowa and the Fidelity-Phenix, is in 
charge of the “America Fore” group 


exhibit, and from that group are Paul 
L. Haid, and others. 

Kk. L. Sullivan, advertising manager 
of the Home of New York, Franklin 
ire, and the City of New York Fire, 
and Secretary John A. Campbell of the 
Home, are seeing that that company 
and its running mates are well repre- 
sented. 

The Phoenix of London, Imperial of 
New York, and Columbia of New Jer- 
sey, exhibit is in charge of J. T. Tabler, 
general agent at the head United States 
office; W L. Maillot, assistant general 
agent at Chicago; E. C. Knowles, gen- 
eral agent at San Francisco; and State 
Agents Frank J. Goodwin and J. G. 
Galem. 


The Aetna Life exhibit, comprising 
the Aetna Life; The Aetna Casualty 
& Surety, and the Automobile Insur- 
ance Company, is one of the largest 
and most extensive, and in front of the 
door are large pillars with the word 
“Aetna” in flashing lights. Six differ- 


It should also bring 











What is a 


GENERA 


Insurance 
Agent? 


A JOHN HANCOCK 
writes 


AGENT who 
all forms of insur 
small city, 


ance ina 


issues> this advertise- 
ment: 


“We write all kinds of insurance 

fire, lightning, liability, compensa- 
tion, plate glass, automobile, live 
stock transit, personal and property 
damage. Surety bonds of all kinds. 


Tol 






“We represent only the best com- 
panies and can meet any competi- 


lion in the way of service, rates and 
COVeCTE ge. 


“We represent the well known 


JOHN HANCOCK Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, of Boston, 
Mass. 


A postal or phone call will bring 
a representative to your door.’ 


The JOHN HANCOCK would be pleased to 


ED BEDS EDS OD SHS ENSEVDS 


consider applications from responsible general insur- 
ance agencies in small cities and towns, who would 


like to become connected with this Company through 


its General or State Agencies 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


ADDRESS AGENCY DEPARTMENT 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
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of the 
Aetna Life and its afliliated Companies, 


services offered to agents 


ent 


are illustrated on bulletin boards or 


piled on tables. They are as follows: 
1—-Weekly poster service for display 


in windows. 


2—Moving picture slides for small 
theatres. 

8—Company educational talks about 
side lines, sometimes called the 


“Actnaizer”’ supplements. 
4—-Window display illustrated selling 
suggestions. 
5-—-Photograph folder service for win- 
dows and fair booths. 
6—The safer way service. 
The brand idea fur- 
nished for $4.00 per hundred copies of 


latter is a new 


a selling publication which, would cost 
an agent $676 if he had the drawings 
made, and news 
printed. 

The Aetna Life exhibit is in charge 
of Stanley Frederick Withe, assistant 
director of publicity at the home office, 
and formerly advertising manager for 
the DuPont Powder Company, Wilming- 
ton,*Del., and a Harvard man, and 
Cc. G. Hallowell, assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies and former Branch Man- 
ager at Lansing, Mich., and New Or- 
leans, La, 


cuts manufactured 


The craftsman’s art is noticeable in 
the quality of material furnished to 
agents by companies. It is far in ad- 
vance of that put out a decade ago. 


Mike Moss, Vice President Of Union 
Indemnity, Interesting Convention Figure 


Product of a Local Agency, Which He Outgrew After Company of 
Which He is the Directing Head Was Formed, to Handle the 
Growing Casualty Business of the Agency—Has $5,000,000 of 
Assets And Will Have $4,000,000 Net Premiums This Year. 


Hot Springs, Ark., Oct. 4.—One of the 
most interesting characters here at the 
National Convention is 
Mike Moss, vice-president of the Union 
Indemnity New Orleans, 
La. The progress of that company is 
simply amazing. It 


Association 
Company of 
is one of the ro- 
mances of the insurance world. 

Mike Moss, after New Or- 
leans schools and University, 


leaving 
Tulane 
went to work for nis father who was a 
agent in New Orleans and whose 
agency was extablished in 1871. 


local 
Among 
other companies handled by the agency, 
which the Hartwig Moss In- 
surance Agency, and the president of 
which is Irving Moss, a brother of Mike 
the New Amsterdam 
ualty Company, for which a large busi. 


is called 


Moss, was Cas- 


ness was done. 


In fact the business grew to such a 


point that the Hartwig Moss Insurance 
Agency people decided to form their 
own casualty company, which they did, 
calling it the Union Indemnity Com- 
pany. At the time they were managers 
for the New Amsterdam Casualty Com- 
pany’s Southern Department, with head- 
quarters at New Orleans. 

The Union Indemnity Company start- 
ed to write business in January, 1920, 
with a capital of $1,000,000, and a sur- 
plus of a like amount. It is now doing 
business all over the country writing 
casualty and surety lines. In May, 1920, 
the Union Indemnity had its own build- 
ing in New York City. Some idea as to 
the growth of the Union Indemnity can 
be judged by the fact that its assets 
have grown to $5,000,000, and this year 
$4,000,000 in net premiums will be 
written, 


Old Man Booze Gets A Jolt At 
Agents Hot Springs Convention 


Protest is Made Against Serving Liquor in the Rooms of the Head- 
quarters Hotel—Practice Presents Perplexities to Exhibitors at 
Conventions, and When the Singing Stage is Reached Draws z 


Holler From Other Guests. 


Hot Springs, Ark., Oct. 4—The Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
has put its foot down on the serving 
of booze in the rooms of the convention 
hotel, and its requests 
have been respected, so there is less 
drinking here than at any convention 
which has been held recently. 

At most conventions the word is 
passed along that in certain rooms, 
visitors seeking Scotch, rye and other 
pre-Volstead stuff, could be accommo- 
dated. Hence the rooms have been 
crowded while often the convention hall 
has been half empty. 

In a way, the conventions have made 
no trouble for the hotel managements, 
but having liquor in their rooms at 
such parties, and being merry and care- 
free, not noting the passing of time, 
and the parties to the party reach the 
singing stage, and the harmony is not 


headquarters 


always that to be found in grand opera, 
other guests in the hotel complain. 

It is very pleasant for a dozen men 
in a room to sing “He’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow,” but, at 2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing it is tough on the folks in adjoining 
rooms who want to sleep, and who 
don’t care whether the people singing 
are good fellows or just plain mutts. 

The booze question from the.stand- 
point of companies having exhibits at a 
convention these days offers many per- 
plexities. If some other exhibitor cloaks 
his literature and sings with a mantle 
of merry drinking, the other exhibitors 
have to follow suit or lose visitors. 

It is a commentary on human nature, 
although a sad one, that some people 
who go to conventions would rather 
have a Bronx cocktail than to read a 
document on use and occupancy insur- 
ance, 





roads failed to do their job. 


hours late. 


the railroad strike. 





First Message Filed By Editor Axman 
at Hot Springs, Ark. 


Hot Springs, Ark., October 4.—Hot Springs proved a dif- 
ficult place to reach and worth while when cached. The coun- 
try is beautiful, the residents hospitable, and only the rail- 


One delegation, including agents of Louisville, Ky., found 
its journey blocked by a freight wreck and arrived here many 
This crowd found themselves stalled at Little 
Rock, Ark., and passed the time playing whist and pinochle 
while the sun beat down as it does in the desert of Sahara. 


New York trains were about three hours late, blamed on 


“There was no strike around this part of the country, 
however,” said Edward M. Allen, former president of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents, and a leading 
Arkansas local agent, “but Arkansas sent locomotives, rail- 
road cars and men to the north to help out.” 








The Wonders Of Arkansas Are 
Propounded By Ex-Governor Brough 
Welcoming The National Association 


Tells of the Curative Powers of Its Thermal Waters—Puns a Little 
About the State Being Recorded in the Bible—Two Presidents 
of Association Hailed From Arkansas—Insurance Men Declared 
Disseminators of the Gospel of Thrift. 


Hot Springs, Ark., Oct. 4.—What is 
there about Arkansas that stands out 
and makes it distinctive from other 
states? The answer to this query was 
given by Charles H. Brough, former 
Governor of Arkansas, in welcoming the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents to Hot Springs in annual con- 
vention today. Mr. Brough is an orator 
par excellence with that magic gift. 
“People thrive in Arkansas,” he said. 
Here then is Arkansas’ superiority. 


First comes its wonderful thermal 
waters, which pour forth from the earth 
at the rate of a million gallons a day 
and have wonderful curative powers, 
curing everything trom rheumatism to 
dyspeptic grouches. It is the only state 
mentioned in the Bible, which historic 
reference is in the Book of Genesis, 
where it says that Noah looked out of 
the ark and saw. The former Governor 
escaped alive after indulging in this bit 
of punning. 


Arkansas ranks third in the produc- 
tion of cotton, and second in the pro- 
duction of rice. It ranks first in the 
cutting of hickory and other hard 
woods, just as it ranked first in con- 
servation under the Hoover edict dur- 
ing the war. 


It grows more strawberries than any 
other state in the Union, and is second 
in the growth of watermelons. It has a 
diamond mine which is of such value 
that Tiffany, of New York, bought two 
of the diamonds uncut for $10,000 a 
piece. It has fifty-eight varieties of 
apples. 

Before the former Governor finished 


everybody agreed with him that Arkan- 
sas is some state. 


Incidentally, it has produced two 


Presidents of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents: Edward M. Allen, 
of Helena, and Fred W. Offenhauser, of 
Texarkana. 

Having accurately and eloquently re- 
cited the glories of the Commonwealth, 
the former Governor proceeded to tell 
about the magnitude of the insurance 
business to the extent of the property 
values of the country and how this great 
value is protected by insurance, 

He praised the insurance men as the 
disseminators of the gospel of thrift, 
and sat down to loud and sincere ap- 
plause, 


Craig Belk, of Texas, responded for 
the association in a clever and humor- 
ous vein. The convention was opened 


by the mayor of Hot Springs. 





W. E. Underwood 
Attends Hot 
Springs Meeting 


Hot. Springs, Ark., 
K. Underwood, 


Oct. 4.—William 
former editor of the 
American Agency Bulletin, is one of the 
interesting spectators at the convention. 
Underwood's resignation from the 
Agents Association was a big surprise 
and he followed it with the revival of 
a publication which he formerly issued 
called “The Insurance Critic.” In that 
publication he delivered several criti- 
cisms of the association. A few weeks 
ago he became insurance editor of the 
“New York Commercial” and he is here 
in that capacity. Underwood is a stu- 
dent of insurance, having at one time 
been a rating office manager in fire 
insurance, 
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Excessive Commissions Are The 
Rule Rather Than The Exception 
In Casualty Lines, Braniff Believes 





President of the National Association of Casualty and Surety Agents 
Brings Message of Co-operation to the Delegates, and Stresses 
the Importance of Working Harmoniously to Force Company 
Executives to Comply With Accepted Rules on Acquisition Costs. 


Hot Springs, Ark., Oct. 5.—One of the 
features of the convention this morning 
was the appearance of Thomas E. 
Braniff, of Oklahoma City, president of 
the National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Agents, just back from the 
great Lake Placid convention of that 
association, 

He had some vigorous views on ac- 
quisition costs and said in part: 

“TI have talked to many agents in 
many localities in the United States 
this summer concerning the conditions 
existing in their fields regarding ac- 
quisition cost on their casualty lines 
in general and their compensation in- 
surance in particular. 

“The result of these conversations 
has convinced me that excess commis- 
sions are the general rule rather than 
the exception on practically all forms 
of casualty and surety business, and 
that we have wandered far from the 
maximum acquisition cost of seventeen 
and one-half per cent on compensation 
insurance in the New York State In- 
surance Department’s ruling, made dur- 
ing Commissioner Emmett’s administra- 
tion. 

“Commissions approximately seven- 
teen and one-half per cent are in many 
cases being paid to producers of the 
business, and where supervisory cost 
is added to this the total acquisition 
cost will run from twenty-five to twenty- 
eight per cent. 

“This condition creates a multiplicity 
of agents and brokers, many of whom 
control a very few risks and perform 
no service other than that of placing 
applications on the order desk of the 
company office, and in addition thereto 
has led to the practice of rebating in 
many localities. 

“The expense that this acquisition 
cost adds to the premium rate which 
is charged the assured places the repre- 
sentative of stock insurance companies 
at a serious disadvantage with the mu- 
tuals and reciprocals, many of whom 
are in position to transact this business 
at a much lower cost, and therefore can 
in reality make a saving to their sub- 
scribers. 

“T find no complaint among the public 
generally, or insurance commissioners, 
against the scale of commissions for- 
merly regarded as standard, and which 
has been adopted by the various com- 
pany bureaus on miscellaneous classes 
of insurance, There is however a de- 
cided feeling of antagonism toward 
the excessive commissions which com- 
petition among. companies themselves 
for agency and brokerage connections 
has created. 

“This antagonism was referred to by 
Commissioner Stoddard, in his Swamp- 
scott address at the Commissioners 
Convention recently. 

“He insisted that the abuse must be 
stopped, and submitted as alternatives 
three remedies, 


“Pkt -Legislative Enactment. 
“Second—Company Agreement. 
“Third—Departmental Ruling. 

“For us to take our troubles to legis- 
latures is unthinkable. The companies 
admit they cannot get together on this 
subject. There remains therefore the 
last and apparently the best choice of 
these namely—Departmental Ruling. 

“The insurance commissioners have 
common cause with us in seeking to 
eliminate the abuses of our business, 
They know our troubles and we can 
trust them to assist us. They have 
invited our co-operation. 

“Many lines of big business have 
suffered in the past from failing to cure 
the ills existing in their own body. 
When the public through its legisla- 
tures sets about to cure its troubles 
the law makers generally went too far 
to the decided detriment of the busi- 
ness. You know what happened to the 
railroads. 

“It may seem strange that we, the 
immediate recipients of high commis- 
sions should be the ones to seek 
lower excess commissions, but in so 
doing I believe we are anticipating the 
things which must come to pass. 

“For us to take this action is evidence 
of an enlightened selfishness. Nothing 
had ever detracted from our own earn- 
ing power quite so much ag the con- 
tinual strife and turmoil which has 
existed and continues to exist among 
the companies themselves. 

“Would you not enjoy a period of 
serenity and quiet? 

“What could you not accomplish if 
companies devoted themselves to pro- 
viding you with ammunition and en- 
couragement instead of indulging in the 
discord which rivals the status of 
European nations in their relations 
with one another? 

“In our relations with oy customers 
we can conscientiously and courageous- 
ly defend a _ reasonable commission 
scale. In fact I think there are no 
lines of business, whose commodity be- 
tween the manufacturer and the con- 
sumer is handled on such a reasonable 
basis as ours. 

“If we fortify ourselves with the facts 
in comparing the cost of getting from 
the raw material to the consumer those 
necessities of life, clothes, food and fuel, 
with the cost of furnishing insurance, 


that comparison will be decidedly to 
our advantage. 

“In Massachusetts recently [ talked 
to an insurance man who lives in a 
cotton mill town. He tells me that 
the cotton cloth which costs Americans 
from sixty to seventy cents a yard at 
retail, has been sold by the mill for 
about seven cents. 

“Could a retail merchant condemn 
our normal cost of doing business in 
the face of this fact? 

“But we must first clean out our own 


house, The companies do not seem able 
to do it for us, so we must do it for 
them. 

“As a matter of fact, the companies 
seem able to get together on few things. 

“I do not know why this is, unless 
they are accustomed to deal with us 
and therefore always have their own 
way. 

“We on the other hand are accustom- 
ed to dealing with the public, which has 
taught us the arts of conciliation and 


compromise. As a result there are 
some things on which we can get to- 
gether. 

“TI trust excessive acquisition cost is 
one of them, and that the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents and Na- 
tional Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents, together with the com- 
missioners, and the well intentioned 
company officials can all work harmoni- 
ously together in the prompt and satis- 
factory solution of this problem.” 


If Agents Get Together And Stick 
Together They Can Compel Executives 
To Act Together, Says Edson S. Lott 


Popular United States Casualty Company President Makes Usual 
Good Impression in Talk Before National Association Conven- 
tion—Cheers, Lusty, Vigorous and Long, Greeted “Uncle Edson” 
as He Answered the Cal] to Address the Agents. 


Hot Springs, Ark., Oct. 5.—Edson S. 
Lott, president of the United States 
Casualty Company, had his innings to- 
day. He was sitting with a lot of com- 
pany executives when one of the agents 
shouted that the convention wanted to 
hear from “Uncle Edson.” When he 
faced the crowd the cheers were lusty, 
vigorous and long. 

He raised a laugh at the start by 
looking at Miss Julia Hindman, secre- 
tary of the Tennessee Association of 
Insurance Agents, and beginning: 


“Insurors and Insuresses” 

Continuing he said: 

“A prominent executive of a promi- 
nent casualty company commented to 
me the other day, ‘Uncle Edson, you 
get all the glory but the other 
panies get all the premiums.’ 

“If he is as well satisfied with the 
business as I am with your demonstra- 
tion in my favor this morning, he is 
welcome to the business. 


com- 


“Tom Braniff, president of the Inter- 
national Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents, said this morning that 
company executives do not seem to be 
able to get together. 

“| admit it, but just as soon as the 


National Association of Insurance 


Agents get together and stick together, 
they can compel the executives to act 
together, because the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents will then have 
such power that it can knock business 
sense into the heads of the executives, 
or failing in that, it can throw the fear 
of God into their hearts.” 

Mr. Lott then branched 
favorite subject, which is 


out in his 
Non-Agency 
Mutual and Reciprocal competition. 

It has been charged that he has taken 
the position that all those take 
insurance in Non-Agency Mutuals and 
Reciprocals anarchists or bolshe- 
viks. Mr. Lott denies this. What he 
said is this: 

“All those who either sell or buy 
Reciprocal or Non-Agency Mutual in- 
surance, are by that very act aiding and 
abetting socialism and communism.” 


who 


are 


Mr. Lott wound up by giving a very 
clever analogy of a fresh water streatn 
which and gradually 
changes from a pure body of fresh water 
into a salty current. 

American business life is the stream 
and the water being a stream of fresh 
water individualism. As the 
stream is mixed with socialism or 
paternalism its entire character starts 
to change. Eventually the entire stream 
may contain the salt water of socialism. 


flows to the sea 


soon as 


Platt Whitman’s Criticism Of The 
Promiscuous Appointment Of Agents 
Makes Big Hit With Convention 


Wisconsin Will Hold Companies Responsible if They Floed the State 
With Incompetent or Careless Agents, Says Commissioner 


Whitman, Who is Also President of the 


Jational Convention of 


Insurance Commissioners—Cites Case of Man in Asylum One 
Day, and Made Agent of Casualty Company the Next. 


Hot Springs, Ark., Oct. 5.—Platt Whit- 


man, president of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, made 
a tremendous hit with the agents today 
when he criticized the promiscuous ap- 
pointments of agents indulged in by 
many companies. 

In ringing peroration he declared that 
the State of Wisconsin intended to hold 
companies responsible if they flooded 
his state with agents who were so in- 
competent or careless that they could 
not handle the affairs of the assured 


in such a way that they would protect 
the public’s interests. 

In the opinion of the commissioner 
the problems of the agent are in large 
part the problems of the insurance com- 
missioner. He told some experiences 
he had had in his state illustrating the 
loose manner in which agents are ap- 
pointed, 

One case had to do with a man who 
left an asylum one day and was made 
an agent of a 
next. 


casualty company the 


He told of companies who had come 
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to him asking that he help them collect 
balances of agents who are chronically 
their and his 
phatic refusal, with the statement that 
the Insurance Department of Wisconsin 
is not 


behind in balances em- 


a collecting agency. 


Recently he met a special who com- 
plained of having to appoint all sorts 
and manner of agents in order to keep 
up the premium income, the appoint- 
ments being so rotten that the special 
said only one of the new agents knew 
anything about an insurance policy. 


The told of his 
experience with a life company which 
had a pretty bad outfit 
along this line he 


commissioner then 
of agents and 
said that he thought 
such a company and the State of Wis- 


consin would be better off. if the 


two 
parted company. 

talk 
representative of The 
writer, 


with a 
Under- 
stated 


later 
Kastern 
Commissioner Whitman 


In discussing his 





get up. 





FIFTY—FIFTY VOTE ON 
UNDERWRITERS’ AGENCIES 


Hot Springs, Ark., October 4.—During a discussion on 
the question of Underwriters Agencies at the convention this 
afternoon, Fred B. Ayer, of Cleveland, asked that every man 
in the room who represented an annex arise. 


Then he asked that those who did not represent an annex 


THE VOTE WAS FIFTY—FIFTY. 








that he did not think it possible now 
to throw out a company which had a 
lot of unfit 
agents, but he did believe the time was 
coming when the agency qualification 
laws would give that power to a com- 
missfoner. 


incompetent or otherwise 


Some Believe a Great Institutional Advertising Campaign Would 
Have to Be Undertaken to Sell the Idea to the Public Which Has 
Been Educated in Dealing With the “Insurance Agent” for More 
Than One Hundred Years in This Country. 


Ark., Oct. 5.--The Bir- 
mningham, Ala., Association is the first 
io advertise the word “insuror,” 


Hot Springs, 
which 
it is doing in big page spreads in news- 
papers of that city. 
Sample page ads are being exhibited 
here. They bear the word “insuror” in 
big type at the top, with the insignia 
of the National Association on each side 
of the 
There 


name, 
follows quite a little reading 
matter telling the value of a trademark 
and explaining what the word “insuror”’ 
means, 

The idea is to make the public belieye 
that 
tion are the best agents to do business 
with, because they reliable 


the members of the local associa- 


are and 


understand insurance needs of clients. 


The delegates are by no means. all 
sold on the idea of this advertising, es- 
pecially as at the top of the page it is 
brought out in big type that the 
surors” are fire or casualty men. 
Also some believe it is but the start 
of a great institutional advertising cam- 
paign that 
the idea of the word “insuror” instead 


would be necessary to sell 


of insurance agent, which is the name 
in common use for more than one hun- 
dred years in this country. 

The mere fact that the title of the 
association is the National Association’ 
of Insurance Agents, instead of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurors, also has 
made an impression, 


J. A. Giberson, Alton, Iil., Gives Figures 
Showing Agency Earnings In Small Towns 





Average Commissions for All Lines in 1922 Amounted to 19.14 Per 
Cent—His Agency Profit Was 3 Per Cent—Favors Flat and 
Contingent Commissions—Calls Graded Commissions Senseless 
—Says Companies Should Be Either GOOD or BAD Performers 


as the Case Might Be. 


Hot Springs, Ark., Oct. 5.—J. A. Gib- 
erson, president of the Illinois Associa- 
tion, and speaking from the standpoint 
of a small town, his town being Alton, 
Ill., gave interesting figures showing 
how much money he made. In 1922 his 
* average commissions for all lines were 
19.14% and his net agency profit was 
3% He the great majority of 
agents would be willing to agree on a 
flat commission and contingent. 

He favored about 17!14% commission 
on tire business and called graded com- 
missions senseless. He said the higher 
commissions on so-cdiled preferred busi- 
ness were a joke, encouraging sideliners 

eygage in insurance, splitting com- 

ions with relatives and friends. 


“Annexes 


said 


increase company — ex- 


penses,” he said, and he declared that 


subsidiary companies should not be 
confused with underwriters agencies. 

Agents should go on 
basis. 


sole agency 

He thought there should be one super- 
vising organization of companies with 
mutuals left out, as the latter should 
have an independent organization. 

Companies should not be permitted 
to operate on a high plane in one terri- 
tory and act as a free lance rate-cutter 
elsewhere. 

Companies should be out-and-out good 
or out-and-out bad performers, 

He cannot see the excepted city idea 
at all. He quoted E. G. Richards as say- 
ing that companies’ expenses have in- 
creased only a fraction of 1% in twenty 
years but association expénses had 
doubled. 


Five Hundred 
Attend Get-Together 


Dinner 

Hot Springs, Ark., Oct.4.—The get- 
together dinner on Tuesday night drew 
about five hundred people out of six 
hundred who are gathered here. The 
principal talks were made by Walker 
Taylor, of Wilmington, North Carolina, 
James Victor Barry, of the Metropolitan 
Life, and Alfred Fleming, of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, All 
of the speakers talked in a humorous 
vein. Pleasant singing features by local 
talent were also included. 


Fred B. Ayer, Of Cleveland, Again Parades 
Underwriters’ Agencies Before Convention 





Advocates That All Agents Resign Their Annex Representation— 
Says National Association Members Have Power to Overthrow 


the Annexes—Company 
No Little Interest. 


Hot Springs, Ark., Oct. 5——Fred B. 
Ayer, of Cleveland, made another talk 
on underwriters agencies today explain- 
ing his stand. 

He again advocated that all agents 
resign their annex representations. 

He said further that the National As- 
sociation had the power in its hands 
to accomplish the overthrow of annexes 
because, while 80% of the agents of the 
United States do not belong to the Na- 
tional Association, at the same time the 
membership of the association consti- 
tutes 80% of the 
miums. 


volume of fire pre- 

If the entire membership would hand 
in their resignations there would not be 
enough left 
nexes going. 


business to keep the an- 


ixecutives Listen to Diseussion With 


D. A. Muller, of Tulsa, Okla., a sole 
agency town, told what agents are do- 
ing there in throwing the annexes over- 
board. 

Officers of a number of companies 
which have annexes sat near the chair- 
man and listened to all this discussion 
greatly interested, but not showing on 
their faces their real views on the sub- 
ject. 


It is known that some companies 
have entered the annex field, including 
the Continental, Aetna and the Spring- 
field F. & M., because other companies 
of the same rank have these annexes. 
Two of these guests were Paul L. Haid, 
of the Continental, and George G. Bulk- 
ley, of the Springfield F. & M. 


James L. Case, Norwich, Conn., Was 
Re-klected President National Association 


Convention Springs a Surprise By Electing Frank R. Bell, Charleston, 


West Virginia, 


Chairman of 


Executive Committee—It Was 


Thought Thomas C. Moffatt, of Newark, N. J., Would Be 
Elected to This Post—Mr. Bell Originated Graded Dues Plan of 


Association. 


Hot Springs, Ark., Oct. 6—James IL. 
Case, Norwich, Corn., was today re- 
elected president of the National Asso- 
ciation of 


Insurance Agents. 


forecasted. 


His re- 
President 
Case has had a reception all through 
this convention showing beyond a doubt 
that he is a popular figure in the agency 
end of the fire insurance business. 

Frank R. Bell, of Charleston, W. Va., 
was made chairman of the Executive 
Committee. This was somewhat of a 
surprise, as it was thought for a while 


election was 


that Thomas C. Moffatt, of Newark, 
N. J., would get the appointment. 

Mr. Moffatt has come right to the 
front in association councils, but for 


four years the presideney of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
and the chairmanship of the Executive 
Committee were held by a New Jersey 
man, Fred J. Cox, of Perth Amboy. 

Mr. Bell is a member of the firm of 
Patterson, Bell & Crane Company, and 
has a fine reputation for solidity and 
good judgment. 


He was twice presi- 


dent of the West Virginia Association 
of Insurance Agents and is the origina- 
tor of the graded dues plan of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents. 

Among the vice-presidents elected are 
Frank L. Gardner, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
for the Middle Atlantic States; I. EK. 
Lang, Waterville, Me., for the New Eng- 
land States; Cliff C. Jones, Kansas City, 
Mo., for the Missouri Valley States, and 
Douglas Wherry, Richmond, Va., for 
the Southern States. 


Greetings 
To American 
Bankers Association 


Hot Springs, Ark., Oct. 5.—The Na 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
today sent a message of greetings to 
the American Bankers Association, 
meeting in New York. It was a greet 
ing from one association which has 
much in common with another. 
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In many villages and towns of the old world and 
in France particularly, stand great cathedrals, 
monuments to the loyalty and devotion of the 
townspeople who built them. That spirit is perpet- 


The great insurance companies have been and 
are possible through the loyalty of their agents. 
To them they owe their existence and whatever 


; : greatness they have attained. 
uated to succeeding generations. 

Loyal effort insures success in the achievement The Fidelity-Phenix wishes the National Associ- 
of every undertaking. Strengthened by it, great ation of Insurance Agents well and voices full 
institutions throughout the world stand to the appreciation of the loyalty of its agents in and out 
memory of their founders and as an inspiration to of the Association which has given us our place in 


carry on for those who come later. the business. 


FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 


Cash Capital - - $2,500,000.00 
HENRY EVANS, C. R. STREET, 


Chairman of the Board President 


Managing Offices: NEW YORK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO - MONTREAL 
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q Teeth of National Association 


Displayed W hen Question of Bank 
Agencies Was Being Discussed 


The First Trust and Savings Bank, of Harrisburg, 
Ill., is Storm Center—President Case Emphat- 
ically States National Association Will 
Not Suggest Resignations of Agen- 
cies of Offending Companies as 
Requested From the Floor 


Hot Springs, Ark., Oct. 6—The con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents after going along 


placidly for two days suddenly showed 
today that it had teeth and could bite. 

Agents got up from all parts of the 
they would write 
prominent fire in- 


floor and declared 


letters to several 
surance companies suggesting that they 
bank agency in Harris- 
and it was stated that 
if those companies did not retire they 


retire from a 


burg, Illinois, 
would resign their agencies and turn in 
their supplies. 

During the discussion the request was 
that the National Association of 
Insurance Agents give the word to the 
and they would return the sup- 
at a later date, if the companies 


made 


agents, 
plies 
continued in the agencies. 

This brought a ringing statement 
from President James L. Case, who de- 
clared that the National Association 
of Insurance Agents would never give 
such instructions. 

“During the Firemen’s of New Jersey 
controversy at Louisville, Frederick J. 
Cox and | received dozens of letters 
from agents saying that if we gave the 
word they would resign the agency, but 
we never gave such instructions and 
this Association never will. All that 
the Association will do is to present 
the facts and then it is up to you to 
use your judgment in deciding what 
you want to do.” 

“If the National Association of In- 
surance Agents officially advised agents 
to send back the supplies of offending 
companies there would not only be a 
possibitity of conspiracy charges against 
the Association, but many members 
would resign as they would not care 
to hold themselves open for damages 
by being in the Association.” 

The bank 
the excitement is the 
Savings Bank, of Harrisburg, Il. 

President letter from 
United States Manager Charles H. Post, 
of the Caledonian, reading in part as 


which caused all 


First 


agency 
Trust and 


Case read a 


follows: 

“The Caledonian not only acted 
promptly and withdrew from the Har- 
risburg, Ill., agency, but felt that we 
were sustaining a principle of your 
Association which the undersigned not 
only as a manager but as a former 
local agent was in sympathy with. 

“We are now advised that either fol- 


lowing or concurrent with our action, 
the Liverpool & London & Globe also 
withdraw, and that the Yorkshire and 
the Commercial Union, up to date of 
our advices, September 23, 1922, are 
still in the agency and have taken no 
action whatsoever. 

“We are further advised that since 
we withdrew the Niagara has entered 
this agency. 

“With this data before you, Mr. 
President, | simply ask what the As- 
sociation proposes to do about it and 
what you advise us to do.” 

The 
by President Case, was cheered to the 
echo, and it was suggested that the 
write letters to Manager Post 
and to the Liverpool & London & Globe, 
praising both for 
attitude, 


reading of the above message, 


agents 


companies their 

At the same time a number of agents 
announced that they re- 
turned home they would write to the 
Niagara, Commercial Union and _ the 
Yorkshire, requesting those companies 
to leave the Harrisburg, IL, bank. 

In the meantime it discovered 
that a local agent ef Harrisburg, TIl., 
was in the room, and he said that the 
insurance department of the First 
Trust and Savings Bank is now mark- 
ing time awaiting developments, and 
he declared if the Association members 
acted, he thought the bank would not 
be in the insurance business very long, 

Future developments will be watched 


as scon as 


was 


with interest but whether this will be 
a controversy which will grow to the 
size of the Firemen’s-Louisville con- 
troversy is not known. 

The Firemen’s situation was dis- 
cussed during the debate, as one of 
the Louisville agents attending the 
convention declared that it had made 


an appointment in Louisville which had 
again aggravated the situation there. 

Upon a motion .of Walker Taylor, of 
Wilmington, Delaware, it was decided 
to ask the Louisville Board to prepare 
a statement telling what the situation 
now is in Louisville as a result of the 
Firemen’s fight. 

President Case described a letter 
the Firemen’s of 
Jersey, after he learned that in- 
with the FYemen’s 
had taken over the National-Ben Frank- 
lin, of Pittsburgh. 

It was a letter of 


Which he 
New 


terests 


wrote to 


connected 


resignation and 


in it he stated that the Firemen’s and 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents had come to loggerheads, and 
the Firemen’s said the National Asso- 
ciation was wrong, while the National 
Association thought that the Firemen’s 
was wrong, and in Mr. Case’s opinion 
time would which 
right. 

In the meantime feeling that the Na- 
tional Association was right in its 
Richmond bank resolution, he would 
resign, did resign the agency of 


demonstrate was 


and 


the National-Ben Franklin. 
he said: 

“Men I don’t ask you to resign the 
National-Ben Franklin, agency. I am 
simply telling you what I did. It is up 
to you to follow the dictates of your 
own judgment.” 

Among those who 
resign companies’ representa- 
tion if the defied the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
were James Catlin of Virginia, 
James Ransom, of Jersey City. 


Continuing 


said they would 
agency 


companies 


and 


What Kind Of Agent Should Be Entitled 
To Membership In National Association? 


It is Felt That Line Will Have to Be Drawn Somewhere Eventually— 
Ownership of Insignia of Organization Should Have Some 


Distinct Meaning. 

Hot Springs, Ark., Oct. 6—There is 
considerable talk here both in the lobby 
and on the convention floor relative to 
the kind of agent who should be en- 
titled to membership in the National 
Association Agents. 

George B. Markham, of St. Louis, and 
others say that the National Associa- 
tion must eventually draw the line 
somewhere, and that membership 
should have a distinct meaning, which 
in brief is that the agent is qualified 
to perform his functions properly as an 
insurance agent. 


George D. Markham 


of Insurance 


One reason for the desire to draw the 
line between the sheep and the goats 
is the copyrighting and use of the word 
“Insuror.” 


There are some members of the Na- 
tional Association at the present time 
who not believed to be 
enough agents to use that word. 


are expert 


This question of qualification stand- 


ards for association membership. will 
first be the Missouri 
State Association which convenes next 


week. 


Calls On Agents’ 


considered by 


Patriotism For Sacrifice To Prevent 
Concentration Of Business In Few Hands 


Directs Attention to Menace Confronting Agency System Through 
Large Lines and Multiple Agencies—Sounds Tocsin for a Return 
to Basis of Net Lines and Exchange of Business With Agents in 


the Town. 

George B. 
one of the 
Association 
one of the 


Hot Springs, Ark., Oct. 6. 
Markham, of St. Louis, 
the National 
Agents, and 
most successful insurance agents in 
America, made an important talk in 
which he pointed out the course which 
the agents in his opinion should follow. 


founders of 
of Insurance 


His topic was “Are Insurance Agents 
Patriotic?” By patriotic he meant 
whether agents are willing to make 
some sacrifice and suffer some incon- 


venience to prevent the fire insurance 


business from concentrating into very 
few hands, thus giving a handful of 
companies supreme power over them. 


The two places where agents will be 
able to prove whether they love their 
business more than they love their own 
pocketbooks are, multiple agencies and 
large lines. 


Mr. Markham that giant 
are a convenience to the agent placing 
them but are a hardship on the compa- 
nies who do not share in the business. 

It is one of the most effective Ways 
power by driving the 
business of the country into a few large 
units the 
nies, and all done with the assistance 


said lines 


to concentrate 


thus starving lesser compa- 
of unknown reinsurance and participa: 
tion of alien underwriters. 
Mr. Markham asked if the 
would be big enough to impress upon 
the managers that they wanted to gel 
back to the net line basis and thus 
revive the old practice of the exchange 
the 


agents 


of business agencies of a 


town. 


among 
He hopes so. 


Multiple agencies increase expenses 


and bring many troubles to the meni 


bers of the agency associat’on, Mr 


Markham contended, 
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; 
| A WONDERFUL MEETING! 
n 
D 
ir That is the almost unanimous sentiment of those 
y who have just returned from the National Association 
. Convention at Hot Springs. For their inspirational 
- and practical value the addresses and discussions al 
each of the eventful business sessions will be long re- 
membered. They cannot fail to have an important 
? influence on the thoughts and actions of every agent 
who attended. 
ne 
lor the first time, the A£tna Affiliated Companies 
7 were represented at the Convention by an exhibit of 
" the various advertising and educational services 
offered to agents who represent the A¢tna Affiliated 
on Companies. We hope that this exhibit, also, will con- 
- tinue to exert its influence long after those who visil- 
oe ed it have returned to their offices and taken up their 
ea daily problems. 
We wish to take this opportunity to impress upon 
those who attended the Convention, as well as those 
ds who were not present, that the Attna Exhibit, how- 
-" ever comprehensive it may have seemed, was but the 
arn merest surface manifestation of the deep determina- 
7 tion to lend every possible encouragement and help 
won to the Local Agent, that actuates every policy and 
vet action of the Aétna Affiliated Companies. 
ways 


the 
large 
mpa 


= ZETNA. LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


cipa- 


op 7 LETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


0 gel 


thus 


be AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE. CO. 


ot a 


enses OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
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“Read Your Policy Week” Presented 
At Hot Springs By,Frank L. Gardner 


Copy for Articles on Fire Insurance Topics Has Been Prepared and 
Will Be Published in Daily Papers Throughout New York 
State—Interesting Questions for School Children. 


Hot Springs, Ark., Oct. 6—Frank L. 
Gardner, President of the New York 
State Association of Insurance Agents, 
and Vice-President of the National As- 
sociation told the convention this after- 
noon all about “Read Your Policy 
Week” which has received the endorse- 
ment of the National Board of Fire Un- 
and which is to result in 
the publication of a large 
articles on fire insurance topics in the 


derwriters 
number of 


daily newspapers of New York State. 

Not only 
been prepared by some clever men in 
the business, which copy will be pub- 
lished through co-operation of insur- 
ance clubs and others, but there will be 
a number of prize contests for school 
children, 

They will be asked to write essays 
telling how they would answer a hum- 


has copy for the articles 





| Resolutions Passed | 
| By the | 
Agents at Hot Springs | 


Hot Springs, Ark., Oct. 6—The fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted by the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents in convention here to-day: 

“The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents views with much satis- 
faction the record of another year’s 
work as set forth in the report of our 
executive officers and recognizes the 
upbuilding influence of this work as a 











vital factor in the protection of our 


business. 

“We appreciate with grateful ac- 
knowledgment the splendid and bene- 
ficial accomplishments of President 
Case, the diligent and studious labors 
of Chairman Chapman and _ his 
ciates of the executive committee, the 
efficient work of 
Bennett, and the untiring and faithful 
efforts of the Vice-Presidents, and Com- 
mitteemen. All these efforts have been 
devoted to our common welfare. 

“The National Association has long 
been committed to the principle that 
whatever tends toward a better under- 
standing between the public, the com- 
panies and the agents must resound %0 
the betterment of the business as a 
whole. 


asso- 


Secretary-Treasurer 


“There is only one test to apply when 
considering the usefulness of any prac- 
tice in the insurance business and that 
is—does it serve its public interest. 

“Under this test we condemn the ap- 
pointment of officials or employees of 
banks, financial concerns and/or loan- 
ing institutions as agents of insurance 
companies. We condemn the 
practice of the appointment of more 
than one agent of a company for the 
same territory or 


also 


any attempt to dis- 
guise this abuse by the subterfuge of 
an underwriter’s annex, 

“Too far the agency 


force of the 


ber of interesting questions such as: 
“What do you do in case of loss?” 
“In case of a fire 
building, should you move your ‘urni- 
ture?” 
“Will the company pay you for that 
expense?” 
“What is the proper procedure for 
you to take after a loss has occurred?” 
Of course the children cannot answer 


in an adjoining 


these questions and so they take them 
to their parents. 
answer them either unless they examine 
their fire insurance 
that is what they will do. 

The idea of “Read Your Policy Week” 
was very well received at the conven 
tion and there is no doubt that the 
publicity which results will be of tre 
value 


The parents cannot 


policies, and = sa 


mendous and of considerable 


volume. 


United States has been recruited from 


men incompetent technically or more 
gain than to 


hold down the fire loss which the public 


anxious to commissions 


must, in the end, pay. 

“The situation is so 
this convention has requested the in- 
coming take 
steps in conference with the companies 
to eliminate these annexes. 


menacing that 


executive committee to 


“We ask the administration to 
procure in conjunction if possible with 
and the 


new 


the insurance commissioners 


companies a thorough survey of com- 
pany representation, so that the mid- 
winter conference may have the facts 
on which to act. 

“We appreciate the efforts of the 


companies who are striving to establish 
the principle of service to the public 


rather than the reckless expansion of 
income at the cost of conflict with the 
the 


other companies and the agénts. 


insurance commissioners, public, 


“The day has come when a company’s 
contribution to the welfare of the in 


surance business, not mere acquisition 


of business, shall be its claim to fame 


and favor. 


“Committed to the principle of eo- 


operation and always hopeful for a 


better understanding between agents 
and companies, this Association urges 


upon company organizations the recog- 


nition of properly constituted and op- 
erated local boards. 


“We 


Chamber of 


commend the efforts of the 
Commerce of the United 
behalf of country, and 
approve the work of the insurance de- 
partment of the Chamber in furtherance 
of a 


States in our 


better understanding of the busi- 


ness of insurance on the the 
public. 


“AS a 


part of 
consequent member the Na 


tional Association of Insurance Agents 
suggests to the various state and local 
organizations the advisability of mem- 
bership in the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, thereby lending 


their aid and support to a fair and un- 


“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America’ 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


More than a Century 
measles 


Fire 

Marine 
Automobile 
Tornado 
Rent 
Leasehold 
Rental Value 
Profits 
Parcel Post 


Use and Occupancy 
Sprinkler Leakage 
Registered Mail 

Tourists’ Baggage -’ 
Automobile Truck Transit 
Salesmen’s Samples 
Transit Floaters 

Explosion 

Riot and Civil Commotion 


Losses Paid over $215,000,000 


AGENTS AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS 





biased presentation of our business to 
the public. 

“We also urge that our individual 
members take an active part in the 
affairs of their respective Chambers of 
Commerce or Boards of Trade. 

“We are not unmindful of our obli- 
gations to the, business papers of in- 
surance and deeply appreciate the con- 
stant and loyal devotion to our cause 
of those who accurately reflect the 
news, ideas and opinions of this great 
business.” 


Fred W. Gunther 
Tells Some 


German Stories . 

Hot Springs, Ark., Oct. 6—Fred W. 
Gunther, the veteran Detroit agent and 
German dialect story teller who would 
have made a hit in vaudeville was 
called upon to entertain the convention 
this morning, and did so. His best 
story was that of a German who had 
made a pile of money and called in 
an artist to paint his ancestors starting 
with his father. He had no photograph 
and could only give a description of 
his smiles, his hair cut, and the fact 
that he always wore a blue coat. The 
picture was finished and hung and the 
comment made by an art patron was, 
“The smile of father is natural, his 
coat is painted the correct color, and 
you have his age right, but how the old 
man has changed.” 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
And Pinehurst, ‘N. C. 
Want Next Convention 

Hot Springs, Ark., Oct. 6—The only 
two cities putting in bids for the next 
convention of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents were Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Pinehurst, N. C. Buffalo’s claims 
were presented by E. C. Roth, former 
President of the National Association. 
The National Association has had two 
conventions in Buffalo. 


W. G. Falconer 
Attends Hot 
Springs Meeting 

Hot Springs, Ark., Oct. 6—One of the 
most interested spectators at the econ- 
vention is W. G. Falconer, president 
of the Norwich Union Indemnity Co., 
and president of the Phoenix Indem- 
nity Co. Mr. Falconer is a close stu- 
dent of the business, interested in its 
developments and tendencies and takes 
real pleasure in meeting the agents. 


Edson S. Lott 
Goes On One 
Night Stand Trip 
Hot Springs, Ark., Oct. 6—Kdson S. 
Lott, President of the United States 
Casualty Co., left here to perform in 
one night stands in Texas. He has four 
successive speaking engagements. 


Casualty 
Expirations 
Did Not Come Up 

Hot Springs, Ark., Oct. 6—The sub- 
ject of casualty expirations was on the 
program but did not come up, so evi- 
dently there is nothing pressing in the 
topic at the present time. 
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oo Modern scientific skill has bridled Niagara. Great men of our day have 
wee tamed the lightning to turn the wheeis of industry and broadcast our speech 
wo upon its waves. Steam is our servaat and coal and oil have been put to uses 

undreamed of not so long ago. 

All these present day miracles are worked simply by the government, 

direction and application of natural forces. 
Ned The American Agency system is a vast force. From of the American Agency System has been so directed and 
out coast to coast, in every cily, town and village ils members applied that the results have been of constructive benefit to 
Co., carry on their local business. the business as a whole. 
jem- , 
stu- Yet each year, representative insurors gather for The American Eagle congratulates the National 
Ane concerted co-operation, Each year has produced new Association of Insurance Agents on the occasion of its 
mt ideas, new suggestions and new action.: The energy Twenty-Seventh Annual Convention. 





“AMERICA Fore’ 


- AMERICAN EAGLE 


E | Fire Insurance Company 
Cash Capital: ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


HENRY EVANS JAMES A. SWINNERTON 
Chairman of the Board President 
sub- 
1 the Managing Offices: NEW YORK : CHICAGO > SAN FRANCISCO 


1 the 
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The Company with the ‘‘L. & L. & G."’ Service. 






| Washington Park 
Newark, N. J. 


If a stranger gave you his word on a busi- 
ness transaction, you might hesitate until 
you could look him up. An old time friend, 
on the other hand, could probably close the 
deal at once. 





| Just so in insurance, The policy is only a 
contract, your customers are entitled to 





know that they are dealing with an old 
time friend—a company that has given 


|| [wo Companies 





THE BEST AGENCY 
REPRESENTATION 

















— 


The Contract Plus 





Two Companies 


ONE STANDARD OF 
== =SERVICE = 





honorable American service for seventy- 
two years. 


The “L. & L. & G.” extends its reputation 
for integrity and enduring qualities to the 
Star Insurance Company of America. 


The two companies are so closely affili- 
ated that both must maintain the high 
standard set by the “L. & L. & ( 


" 39 


I. 





“fhe Great Fire Insurance Company of the World” 


——————— 
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In The Other | Fellow’s Shoes 


AN APPRECIATION of the me ‘al agent's problems, of 


the ah nde he enco stim sin he daily conc tack of 
yes is busines ~ isis dei ds upon him for prompt 
nd ha ist s witle { when a loss occurs, has always 
ispired The me nln ‘et a9 surance iat in its 
more ‘as ates my -operation with local 


gents in ae ovidit es potent insurance pro eat on to 
pin erty-owners 


IT’S PUTTING OURSELVES into “the athe ia tlov 


shoes” to get a better t mint one iding of his _ ‘int 
so as to more helpfully serve both agent anc as sured. 


Franklin Fire 


Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


Ni : 


A a; 


Il 


Cash Capital 
$1,000,000 








Automobile, Earthquake, Explosion, Fire and Lightning, Hail, Marine, Profits and Com- 
missions, Rents, Rental Values, Registered Mail, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists Baggage, 


Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 
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“YOU MAY DELAY, BUT TIME WILL NOT.”—Benjamin Franklin 
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Economy Keynote Of 
Association Finances 


CLOSE SCRUTINY OF OUTLAY 
Finance Committee Report Says Asso- 
ciation is Run at Lowest Cost 
Consistent With Progress 


The report of the Finance Committee 
of the National Association af Insur- 
Agents, delivered by Glenn H. 
Syracuse, N. Y., chairman, 


ance 
Johnson, 
follows: 

To devise ways and means for raising 
the necessary budget and to have gen 
over the 
the association, are the duties ascribed 
To do this 


eral supervision finances of 
to your Finance Committee. 
and to preserve an equitable distribu- 
tion of the burden so that everyone re- 
mains cheerful, happy and satisfied, is 
not an easy task. . 
We now have the benefit of one year’s 


experience under the new financial plan, 


which received approval at the 
Chattanooga convention, and which has 


It takes into 


your 


frequently been explained. 
consideration the amount of income re- 
ceived from dues in state after 
apportioning to each a five dollar charge 
for every member. Our task was ap- 
proached with some apprehension owing 
to some states having had forced mem- 
bership drives and whose membership, 
at the beginning of our fiscal year, ap- 


each 


peared to have been greatly increased 
by new members who might not 
tinue under normal circumstances. 
thermore, industrial and business con- 
ditions in many of our states indicated 
that there would be a marked reduction 
in premium income by our membership 
which might handicap the state asso- 
ciations in the collection of dues. 


con- 
Kur- 


In some instances’state officers were 
confronted with what appeared, at first, 
insurmountable difficulties in 
meeting their allocations. However, it 
necessary to detail to you the 
work done by some of these 
states in finally liquidating completely 
the amount allocated to them. Some 
states are greatly handicapped and 
others badly crippled dwe to insufficient 
income, To operate in a dignified and 
respectable manner, associations pay 
altogether too little attention to their 
finances. It is not within the province 
of the National association to dictate 
as to how the states shall finance them- 
selves, but after much thought’ and con- 
sideration on the subject, your com- 
mittee believes that the adoption of a 
graded dues schedule has not only jus- 
tified this plan but has been the means 
of maintaining selvency and efficiency. 
We further urge that dues be made 
sufficiently high when changes are 
made to readjust dues too frequently. 

Operating at Minimum Cost 

Returning to the work of your com- 
mittee. In order that expenditures are 
to be kept at the minimum, bills and 
expenses are carefully scrutinized by 
the Finance Committee before they re- 
ceive our approval for payment, and 
we believe that the association is being 
operated at a minimum cost consistent 
with a progressive policy. 


to be 


is not 
valiant 


The institution of insurance is sup- 
ported by a triangular foundation of 
Which each wall is of vital importance. 
We have the companies who furnish 
the protection so necessary to business. 


The public may well represent the sec- 


ond wall, who furnish a market for the 
protection afforded by the companies 
and this organization of agents, the 
third wall joining the company interests 
and the insuring public. Thus it is our 
duty as an organization so to represent 
the public and the companies that each 
shall be properly and fairly cared for. 
It is with this third wall that we as an 
organization are most fundamentally 
concerned. In order that we may prop- 
erly give the support required by the 
institution of insurance, it is essential 
that we conduct our business as mem- 
bers in the most efficient and practica 
ble manner. 

On the sfeeping car the other morn- 
ing | woke up rather early and at first 
trees and objects could be seen only 
dimly, but as we sped on objects, trees 
and buildings became more and more 
distinct, and when the sun came over 
the eastern hilltops, all 
clear and distinct. This association has 
made marked progress in the past and 
is speeding on to clearer vision of its 
obligations and privileges. Sometimes 
| hear asked, “What good is the Na- 
tional Association?” “What does it ac 
complish?” To this I answer: “What 
good is a National Government? What 
would happen to this group of states 
had we not a National Government? 
Yet we pay our taxes and could ill afford 
without a uniting all 
What good is a city government 
and of what benefit are schools and in- 


became very 


to be compact 


states. 


stitutions of learning, churches and all 
other organizations for the general bet- 
terment of our city, state and nation? 
One dare not contemplate what the 
absence of those great forces would 
mean and every loyal American citizen 
willingly pays his share to maintain 
institutions.” 

Linking the Three “Cs” 

We linked the “Cs” to- 
gether in recent namely, 
Conciliation, Conference and Co-opera- 
tion, and I would add one more ‘“C” to 
this triumvirate, and that is Contribu- 
tion. But I hasten to explain that 
neither this organization nor any state 
unit should be considered as a charity 


these 


three 
discussions, 


have 


institution. We are engaged in a very 
important and necessary profession. 


This organization is no place for listless 
part-timers, but should attract men who 
are actually engaged in, and devoting 
their time and thought to insurance. 

Why, up in my state, when an agent 
sends in a remittance for dues and says 
that he deesn’t see any good, but will 
make a contribution, we promptly send 
his check back and tell him we are not 
an institution of charity and can get 
along very nicely without his money 
if he does not feel that he is getting 
value received. That agent is invari- 
ably one who does not attend our con- 
ventions nor read insurance journals. 
Contributions of time, as well as shar- 
ing in the expense of an agent’s or- 
ganization, should be looked upon as 
much a privilege as an obligation. In 
placing our business on a high plane 
this association is making wonderful 
strides in co-operation with various 
other organizations of insurance inter- 
ests. 

But remember that there is no sub- 
stitute for real money in the conduct 
of any business or organization. Yes- 
terday we stopped to watch a _ brick- 
layer at work. He was a speedy fellow 


Association’s Stand 
On Leading Problems 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE REPORT 


Qualification Law Expected; Closer 
Alliance With Companies; Decry 
Multiple Agencies; Want 
Uniformity 


Following is the annual report of the 
executive committee to the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, made 
Wednesday, October 3, by Chairman 
A. G. Chapman: 

The National Association of Insurance 
Agents is pledged to the perpetuation 
of the American Agency System and 
to the protection of the rights of agents 
in accordance with the principles set 
forth in its various acts which we are 
convinced have tended to solidify the 
whole business and put it upon a high- 
or plane. In all of our 
must view, unselfishly, the effect of 
our acts upon the public because in the 
last analysis our service and the service 
of our Companies to the public must be 


operations we 


the first consideration. 
Your executive committee therefore 
has devoted the major portion of its 


thought this last year to carrying out 


and enlarging upon the work of pre- 
ceding administrations. It is this con- 
sideration of the whole subject —past, 


present and future—that leads us to 
offer further suggestions by which the 
personnel of our own organization may 
be improved, while seeking greater defi- 
niteness as to our standing as agents 
and offering greater the 


public. 


service to 


In the consideration of these subjects 
in their broader aspects the following 
suggestions present themselves: 

Public Relations 


Upon the local agents of the United 
States very largely devolves the atti- 
tude of the public toward insurance and 
we hold it the duty of every member 
not only properly to devote full loyalty 
to his customers and his companies, 
but to use intelligently directed energy 
to seeing, as individuals and collective- 
ly, that the public has a complete un- 
derstanding of the foundation principles 
of insurance. In our judgment and be- 


and seemed to lay bricks considerably 
faster than his fellow workmen. But it 
wasn’t his speed that impressed us so 
much as the implement with which he 
worked. Did it ever strike you that a 
trowel of today is just like the trowel 
used by the ancients who built the pyra- 
mids of Egypt and that great herd of 
workmen who matched together the 
stones that formed the great Temple 
of Solomon at Jerusalem? Strange 
isn’t it that no one has ever found a 
substitute for it in all these four thou- 
sand years? It takes real money to 
run a business or an association. Our 
estimated budget for the coming year 
is less than that for last year’s estimate 
and is the very lowest possible figure 
at which this organization can be con- 
sistently maintained. 

We feel that our state units, if having 
adjusted themselves to our financial 
plan, prove as loyal and courageous as 
in the past, there can be no doubt as to 
the success, progréss and permanence 
of our association, 


lief, the members of the National Asso- 
ciation are performing yeoman service 
in advocating the principles of fire and 
accident prevention through rate re- 
ductions for improvements and, more 
publicly, in originating and developing 
movements having fire and accident 
prevention as their object. Prevention 
is a nature function of insurance and 
every member owes it to himself and 
his business to take an active interest 
in this most important. work, the result 
of which redounds to the great benefit 
of the individual policyholder, as well 
as to the whole people. 
Qualifications of an Insuror 

The use of the word insuror carries 
with it an assumption of expertness 
that must not be overlooked by the 
members of the National Association. 
It is quite possible, that in the coining 
of this word and in its adoption by this 
body, we have found the solution of our 
membership problem. Whether an 
agent is located in a large or a small 
city, if he is qualified he should be en- 
titled to use the word--and not unless 
he is qualified. This suggestion is of- 
fered for the deep consideration of 
members in the hope and belief that in 
it will be found a method by which the 
influence and prestige of the National 
Association may be increased. We sub- 
mit for your consideration the efforts 
used by one State Association to carry 
out the principle that an agent must 
be qualified before he uses the word 
This Association requires 
every member to sign an application, 
in which we find the following pledge: 

“T have had experience or training 
in the insurance business. I have read 
and become reasonably familiar with the 
insurance laws of this state and with the 
provisions, terms and conditions of the 
policies I propose to sell, and have read 
the standard form of fire insurance 
policy in its entirety, at least once 
within the last twelve months. I de- 
clare that I am deeply interested in 
the business as a whole and in the 
perpetuation of the American Agency 
System, and that my insurance business 
is not operated as incidental to that of 
any other business.” 

Agency Qualification Law 

Now that the basic principles for 
qualifications as agents proposed by the 
National Association, have been for- 
mally accepted by the Laws Committee 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, and will not be opposed 
by company members of the National 
Board, we feel assured of a forward 
movement in this direction. That which 
has been proposed is not so advanced 
as the more radical might demand but 
it does recognize the principle that 
qualification is essential for a proper 
representation of the great business of 
insurance. With only qualified men 
coming in contact with the public, it 
will mean fewer ambiguities of con- 
tract, greater satisfaction after loss and 
more widespread public confidence. 

Co-operation With Companies 


insuror. 


As we all well know, there are many 
avenues of waste in the transaction of 
insurance, just as there are in every 
other business. Many of them are due 
to the inefficiency of so-called local 


agents who are interested only in the 
immediate commission and have no 


thought of the effect of ill considered 
either upon the _ public, 


acts upon 
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brother agents, or upon companies. Un- 
fortunately, this reacts to the disad- 
vantage of the real service-giving agen- 
cies. It is certainly the duty of every 
member of the National Association to 
effect all the economies possible in the 
conduct of his business. This can be 
done by reducing the number of “not 
taken” policies, collecting to the last 
penny the premium due from the in- 
sured on binders, attending carefully 
and immediately to the requests of 
companies on underwriting matters in 
which they are directly concerned and 
furthermore so to conduct your business 
that correspondence will be minimized. 
If, by such co-operation, we can ele 
vate our membership another point 
make the little emblem used on our 
stationery a badge of distinction -it will 
be an accomplishment well worth our 
best attention. 


Multiple Agencies 


It is our belief that the multiplicity 
of indiscriminate agencies in whatever 
guise they may be established has se- 
riously hurt the business and has cost 
the companies more than they are 
worth. Not only have multiple agen- 
cies added to the expense of doing 
business and increased the loss ratio, 
but through this development, the agen- 
cy morale has been lowered. It is re- 
markable that, despite these demoral- 
izing influences, such a high order of 
“pride of business’ has been main- 
tained through the efforts of the Na- 
tional Association and its affiliated 
state and local bodies. 


Uniformity 


Your committee has been much inter- 
ested in the discussion of this subject 
and believes that any plan removing 
the frequent causes of friction with and 
complaint from the public and putting 
local agents upon a competitive basis 
with powerful brokerage houses, should 
have our hearty co-operation. 


Classification of Companies 


Six months ago the executive com 
mittee expressed the belief that the 
time had come when local agents, mem- 
bers of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents should undertake to 
classify the companies they represent; 
and that those companies loyally sup- 
porting the principles for which the 
National Association is striving and 
which have given to our business a 
proper value, should be preferred over 
those whose actions tend toward de- 
moralization and the loss of public con- 
fidence. We urge the adoption of the 
idea as a principle in this and its affili- 
ated associations and the voluntary ap- 
plication of that principle by the indi- 
vidual members. Certainly we local 
agents should be as loyal to supporting 
companies as they have been to us. We 
would invite your attention to the effort 
being made by a state association to 
require all of its members to sign the 
following pledge: 


“IT agree to give a full measure of 
service to customers, see that they are 
properly protected and at the best pos- 
sible rate, and I will appraise the stand- 
ing and value of insurance companies 
by their attitude toward the American 
Agency System and good practices gen- 


erally, not judging them alone by their 
service to my agency.” 

We would, of course, like to see all 
companies standing with us in the big- 
ger problems that we have undertaken 
and we would like to see all the agents 
of this country accept the responsibility 
of their position and discharge their 
obligations to the public and to the 
companies. Unfortunately the ranks are 
not solid in either case and, therefore, 
it becomes essential that we draw the 
line of demarkation as best we can be- 
tween companies and we _ should, in 
some way, distinguish ourselves in the 
minds of the public and insurance com- 
panies from the multitude of so-called 
agents who know very little about the 
insurance business and seem to care 
less. 

It is a delicate situation but worthy 
of the most careful consideration by 
every agent member. Any effort along 
these lines is an effort to elevate our 
profession, enhance our calling and im- 
prove the insurance business as a 
whole, 


R. E. Currier 
Talks on Rural 
Conservation 


Hot Springs, Ark., Oct. 6.—One of the 
big hits of the convention was made 
by R. E. Currier, local agent and chief 
of the fire department of Black Moun- 
tain, N. C., in his address to the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
on “A Conservation Program in a Rural 
Community.” 


Since the organization of the Black 
Mountain fire department in October, 
1919, the speaker said the loss ratio 
there has been decreased and lower 
rates have followed in consequence of 
improved prevention facilities, including 
a new water supply, enforcement of the 
building code and regular inspections. 


Growth of Casualty 
Business Necessitates 
Casualty Committee 


REPORT OF CHAIRMAN MOFFATT 








It is Important That Association Mem- 
bers Be Kept Thoroughly Advised 
of Changing Conditions 





Shortly after the mid-winter confer- 
ence at Chattanooga, the chairman of 
this committee, Fred. P. Abbott, re- 
signed to enter other fields of activity, 
and your present committee and chair- 
man undertook to carry on the work so 
ably begun. 

The question was raised some time 
ago in the association “Why a Casualty 
Committee,” and while I am not at all 
sure why the question was asked, or 
what the answer was, I am satisfied, 
more convinced than ever, that there 
is not only need of a casualty commit- 
tee, but that its functions can be of 
supreme importance to our membership. 

The casualty business has grown by 
leaps and bounds; the premium income 
is fast approaching the fire premiums, 





settlement. 








entire organization 


The American Insurance Digest and Insurance Monitor, which has 
been writing and publishing a series of historical ‘sketches of American 
Fire Insurance Companies, recently published a brief history of the 
“AGRICULTURAL.” Here are a few paragraphs from what the editor of 
that paper was kind enough to say: 


“The cornerstone of that foundation, if you wish to know, is the ex- 
lraordinary esprit de corps that prevails throughout the Agricultural’s 
from the President to the newest office boy—from 
the company’s leading general agent to its smallest local agent. As alr sady 
stated, the company started as a ‘league of neighbors’; it since has be- 
come an organization whose operations cross international boundaries, 
but it still is an organization in which the human element is conspicuous. 


“From the very start, the men charged with the administration of 
the Agricultural’s affairs have had a keen appreciation of the fact that its 
representatives in the field are the men to whom a company must look 
for automotive power. As the company has progressed, they have been 
inclined to share with its representatives credit for the success scored. 
So sincere has been their attitude in this that agents of the company 
general, special and local—have been unable to escape the conviction that 
they are an integral part of the company itself. In consequence, they have 
given to it a loyalty that is a live and throbbing thing—a loyalty that ex- 
plains the fact that grandfathers, sons, and grandsons have represented 
the company in direct succession—a loyalty that holds representatives to 
the Agricultural as close to the company as paper to the wall.” 


We are just a big happy family, agents, officers, clerks and all. Would 
you like to marry into this happy family? We have room for a few more 
“in-laws,” and will be glad to have proposals from eligible insurance 
agents with a reasonable amount of good business to offer as a marriage 


AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, N. Y. 
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and in many localities and agencies it 
is the leading avenue of income today. 
On account of its youth, and the pecu- 
liar nature of its various forms of cov- 
erage (1 understand there are 42 differ- 
ent forms of casualty and surety con- 
tracts) many agents are only on terms 
of intimacy with one or two, have a 
nodding acquaintance with a few more, 
and are absolute strangers to the ma- 
jority. 

The live agent, awake to the unlimit- 
ed possibilities of additional business 
through the development of casualty 
lines, is reaping the reward of increased 
income through his ability to introduce 
in his community the various lines 
which are becoming generally recog- 
nized as business necessities. 

True, the automobile has largely in- 
creased the prospects, but a greater 
part of the premium income in the 
casualty field is a result of Workmen’s 
Compensation Laws passed in a ma- 
jority of the states within the last 
decade, 

Well do I remember $25.00 employer's 


liability premiums turning over night 
into $250.00 compensation premiums 
when New Jersey passed the iirst 


Workmen's Compensation Law in these 
United States. It seemed like a verit- 
able gold mine, and while the increased 
income looked good, we soon found 
that with it came a new responsibility, 
a liability of further service to our as- 
sureds, extending even to their em- 
ployes. Many local agents have lost 
fire lines because they were unable 
properly to handle the compensation 
and casualty business that developed 
under the new order of things. 

The peculiar knowledge required in 
the representation of a casualty com- 
pany, and the expense involved in the 
many inspections required in so many 
casualty lines, together with the fact 
that there were so few casualty com- 
panies, probably has as much to do 
with the development of the general 
agency system now existing as any one 
factor. 

Agents have generally recognized that 
business placed with them by other 
agents is sacred to that broker agent, 
and I am quite convinced that the gen- 
eral agents of the casualty companies 
hold and practice those same views; 
they are producing agents themselves, 
and as such form a part of the Ameri- 
can Agency System, that is the pro- 
duction and supervision of business on 
a commission basis. 

We local agents may some day be 
called upon to express our approval or 
disapproval of the future development 
of the casualty business, whether in 
favor of the English system of branch 
offices on a salary basis, or the Ameri- 
can Agency System of representation 
on a commission basis. 

It is strange to note that the leading 
companies who have not come out on 
the platform of agents ownership of 
expirations are those companies who 
are operating on a branch office sys- 
tem. It is also worthy of comment that 
complaints received by your committee 
for the overhead solicitation of busi- 
ness have been directed against these 
same companies. They are drawing 
their business from agents such as you 
and [ and if we only realized our power, 
how easy ‘’would be to make them to 
be fair. 

Lest you fiiisagine that all of our 
troubles are of others born, let me tell 
you that we are all too prone to steal 
business from one another by methods 
that would shame the devil. It has 
come to our attention that agents rep- 
resenting good old line companies have 
deliberately offered cut rates in mu- 
tuals and reciprocals to the detriment 
of the business generally, and the com- 
pany which they themselves represent. 
We have long ago passed resolutions 
deprecating stock companies reinsuring 
and sleeping in the same bed with mu- 
tuals and reciprocals, and yet we our- 
selves have taken business from a 
brother agent to one of these for the 
benefit of a few dollars temporary com- 
missions. We would fail in our duty as 
a representative body of agents if we 
did not deprecate this practice. 

The confusion in automobile rating, 


and the duplication of labor and con 
current jurisdiction by two bureaus over 
property damage and collision insur- 
ance has the past six months had the 
attention of your committee. We have 
recommended and urge your endorse- 
ment of a proposition that control over 
rules and rates of property damage in- 
surance be relinquished to the bureau 
dealing with the liability hazard, and 
conversely, rules and ‘rates for col- 
lision ingurance be exclusively given 
over to the bureau now treating with 
the fire and theft hazards. Both fire 
and casualty companies would, of 
course, continue to write both property 
damage and collision, but separate bu- 
reaus should no longer supervise the 
same Class of business. 

The Casualty Information Clearing 
House at Chicago, born two years ago, 
has been doing wonderful work in the 
education of the public and the agents 
to the danger of mutual and reciprocal 
insurance, and you are strongly urged 
to give it your active support and as- 
sistance. Your officers are represented 
on its board of directors, and we may 
properly feel at liberty to take every 
advantage of its assistance in meeting 
competition of this kind. Its officers 
and employes are men of excellent char- 
acter and reputation, and are worthy of 
your utmost confidence and considera- 
tion. Their field representative is mak- 
ing addresses before trade organiza- 
tions throughout the country, perform- 
ing a wonderful service to the institu- 
tion of stock insurance, 

Your committee has had several con- 
ferences with the representatives of the 
National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents and with them appeared 
before the Bureau Companies on mat- 
ters of joint interest, and we desire to 
express our appreciation of the kindly 
and courteous treatment that has been 
shown us in these deliberations. We 
hasten to assure you that they are deep- 
ly sensitive to the important position 


the local agents occupy in the realm of 


casualty insurance, and of their solicit- 
ous regard for our rights and our prin- 
ciples. 


Agent is the Company 
To His Policyholders 


RESPONSIBILITIES ARE BIG 


Should Stress Service; Madden Tells 
How Chamber of Commerce is 
Protecting Assureds 


By James L. Madden, Manager, 
Insurance Department, Chamber 
of Commerce of the U. S. 


An agent has a two-fold obligation to 
perform. From the company’s stand- 
point, his primary reason for being is 
to get business and keep it on the 
books. His value depends upon his abil- 
ity to do this. He cannot succeed, 
though, unless he satisfactorily per- 
forms a second function, namely, to rep- 
resent the policyholders’ interests. As 
the title indicates, this address will be 


devoted to the Tatter phase of the 
agent's activities. 
An agent is the insurance company 


to the business man. He is the only 
one, generally speaking, with whom the 
business man has contact. As a rule, 
the business man knows so little about 
insurance he accepts without question 
the representations of the agent. Some 
time ago, when | was talking with a 
prominent executive, a question came 
up relative to his fire insurance con- 
tract. The business man did not know 
whether his contract provided for it, 
but dismissed the subject by saying 
that he had confidence in his agent and 
knew that he was taken care of. This 
case may be multiplied by hundreds of 
thousands, and perhaps millions, of 
other cases. ‘This places a tremendons 
responsibility upon the agent. 

The business man today, who deals 
with 


agents, looks upon them in the 
capacity of insurance advisers. He ex- 


pects them to use the various technical 
resources and services available. He 
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relies upon them to advise as to the 
right type of contracts and to see that 
his property has the proper kind of pro- 
tection. The agent to the business man 
is, therefore, more of a general prac- 
titioner, a family doctor, than a special- 
ist. The business man does not expect 
the agent to be an expert engineer, but 
he does expect him to know insurance. 
He rightfully expects the agent to study 
his needs and carefully adjust the types 
of coverage to them. He looks to the 
agent to keep him from under-insuring 
as well as over-insuring. 
Agent’s Big Responsibility 

In carrying on his work, the business 
man expects the agent to represent only 
sound companies. In view of the fact 
the agent is practically the insurance 
company in the eyes of the policyholder, 
it is important that he represent only 
those companies which are stable. Some 
time ago | heard a story about an agent 
who lived in the northern part of Ohio. 
For years he sold insurance in his town 
and built a good business. It happened 
the company with which, he placed his 
contracts went to the wall. This man 
felt his responsibility so keenly he took 
the accumulated savings of years and 
repaid, as far as he could, the premiums 
lost by those who had placed their faith 


in him. The story, as told to me, had «a 
tragic ending because the = strain of 
worry affected his mind. While this 


agent sold a different type of coverage 
than the members of this association 
sell, still his experience is indicative of 
the responsibility which every agent 
should feel toward policyholders. 

Many business men are thinking cf 
the cost of fire insurance. Only within 
the last few days, | received a letter 
from one of our trade organizations in 
which the chairman of the fire insuy- 
ance committee wrote, “L have done 
quite a good deal of work in connection 
with insurance risks and found it rather 
disconcerting to learn that practically 
fifty cents of every dollar paid for in- 
surance premiums went for the ex- 
penses of carrying on the business be 
fore anything could be paid for fire 
losses.” Now, there are several na- 
tional problems, for example, existing 
methods of rating and taxes, confront- 
ing insurance, which have a very dis- 
tinct bearing upon the matter of cost. 
You are in a position to serve your 
clientele by going into this matter of 
costs thoroughly, to see what you can 
contribute toward the reduction of 
them. 


Get the Layman’s Viewpoint 


One of the most important things 
your association can do is to make, at 
regular intervals, a really intensive sur- 


vey of just what the business man’s 
experience with agents has been. This 


done, you have a mirror in which to 
look. You have the machinery to do 
this in your Nationai. Association of In- 
surance Agenis. Any defects discovered 
may then be remedied. If it is neces- 
sary to cut and prune here and there 
in order to permit of healthy expansion, 
you will have the courage to do it. No 
organization or business can develop 
without having its difficulties, but few 
organizations or businesses progress un- 
less they recognize them and undertake 
proper constructive measures. This may 
lead to an improved service, but, in any 
event, it certainly will enable you to 
know at all times what your business 
men policyholders are thinking of you. 

Based on my conversations with busi- 
ness men, I am inclined to think thet 
they expect, first, an agent must know 
his business; second, he must be sin- 
cere; third, he must give value in ser- 
vice for the commissions he receives 
from the insurance companies; fourth, 
he must really represent and protect the 
policyholders’ interest; fifth, he should 
participate actively in the problems 
affecting business men collectively. 

My remarks heretofore have been 
centered around individual service by 
the agent to the business men. The 
remainder of my address will be de- 
voted to a field of service in which 


agents may assist business men collec- 
tively with their insurance problems. 


How Business Stands Today 
We all know that the maximum de- 
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= The Insurance the Public is Reading About 


The insurance vou can sell with the greatest ease is the insurance 
with which the public is most familiar. 


Countless insurance agents have been aided in selling policies of 
the Insurance Company of North America by their unusually arrest- 
ing publicity in the Saturday Evening Post. This is the insurance the 
public is reading about. 
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And note this advertising advertises you as the man who deals in 
the protection of insurance. Rey 


ie 


The Insurance Company of North America and the Indemnity 
Insurance Company of North America—writing practically all forms = 
of insurance except life—offer you policies protected for your clients 
by more than a century of wise and successful insurance experience. 
= The Insurance Company of North America also makes insurance sell- 
—— ing easier for you through their national insurance agents’ advertising. 
—- Take advantage of the advantages in selling the policies of “the 
= two North Americas.” 


Insurance Company of North America 


_ Philadelphia 
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= “The coldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 
= ; Founded 1792 

= The Insurance Company of North America and the Indemnity Insurance 
= Company of North America write practically every form of insurance 
= except life. 
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velopment of insurance depends upon 
the proper co-ordination of the efforts 
of the state, the policyholders and the 
insurance companies. Taking stock of 
the situation as it actually exists today, 
we realize we have a long way to go 
before this end is reached. We tind 
lack of uniformity of insurance prac- 
tices, legislation, etc., on many sides. 
We also find the policyholders collec- 
tively have contributed little to the 
progress or development of insurance 
outside of the premiums. All of this 
makes us think. 

Let us see what is actually happen- 
ing today. It is generally assumed if a 
policyholder’s claim is paid promptly 
and satisfactorily, he is getting 100% 
service. Of course, this is the primary 
function of insurance, but I believe we 
must pay more attention to developing 
the business man’s interest in the in- 
stitution of insurance generally. A pol- 
icyholder makes an investment when he 
puts his money into a contract. If a 
claim never arises, he sometimes feels 
he has been paying his money for noth- 
ing. On the other hand, if he does not 
understand his policy and makes claim, 
which is not fully granted, there is apt 
to be ill-will. Now, there are many 
ways of showing the policyholder the 
protection he is getting and at the same 
time stimulating his interest in insur- 
ance. > 


Service the Chamber Gives 


How many times have we heard the 
old story about the legislator going back 
home and telling “how we taxed the 
insurance companies.” True, it is an 
old story but nevertheless it is being 
told time and again. The sad part of 
it all, gentlemen, is that the _ policy- 
holders do not know the difference. But 
the National Chamber intends that its 
membership shall know the difference. 
It has appointed a committee to investi- 
gate the matter of taxation from the 
standpoint of the policyholder and the 
public, to find out what part of the 
existing taxes are fair—for surely some 
of them are fair—and what part are 
unjust If we get nothing else oyt of 
this investigation but a fair report, we 
can place it in the hands of our con- 
stituent members. We hope this will 
result in constructive recommendations 
which we can develop for the benefit of 
our underlying membership. In the 
event it does nothing but drive home 
the fact to the business men that they 
are paying the taxes and not the insur- 
ance companies, the investigation will 
be well worth while. 

You can assist this investigation by 
making the business men you number 
among your policyholders familiar with 
what percentage of their premiums is 
paid to the states in taxes. In cases 
where you have only communication by 
mail, possibly some form of printed slip 
may tend to acquaint them with this 
information. 


Program of Conservation 

The National Chamber has a definite 
program of conservation. 
concentrating on fire prevention. It is 
working on the assumption that this 
plan must be systematic and continuous 
and not a spasmodic drive. Each month, 
therefore, some specific subject will be 
considered. Material will be sent to 
every chamber of commerce and trade 
organization affiliated with us for action 
by it during the succeeding month. 


This information represents the com- 
bined thought and experience of the 
fourteen national organizations and two 
governmental bureaus which are rep- 
resented in the National Fire Waste 
Council. This body acts in co-operation 
with our Conservation Bureau. This 
is the first time in the history of our 
country that the fire conservation agen- 
cies have come together and worked 
through organized business for the ben- 
efit of the individual policyholder. 

I wish you could sit in our office in 
Washington and read some of the let- 
ters we are receiving in response to 
this conservation work. For example, 
the city of Lincoln, Nebraska, used our 
survey.as a basis for helping locate de- 
fects in fire-fighting facilities and equip- 


It is now . 


ment. The same thing occurred in Mil- 
waukee. We received requests for hun- 
dreds of additional copies of our Fire 
Prevention Week Suggestions. One or- 
ganization alone ordered a _ thousand 
copies. Several state superintendents 
wrote to us for additional material to 
be sent their various county superinten- 
dents. Our chambers of commerce 
write in enthusiastically about the 
things they have accomplished and their 
plans fer the future. Gentlemen, this 
conservation activity from the _ policy- 
holders’ standpoint has started. Watch 
it. The fundamental idea is to shift 
much of the responsibility for carrying 
this to the business men, 


Insurance Education 


The matter of insurance education is 
probably the most important activity 
which can be undertaken. As a matter 
of fact, after a sale is made, little edu- 
cational work is done with the policy- 
holder. A few organizations do publish 
a magazine for their benefit, The busi- 
ness man takes his contract, puts it 
away and forgets about it. After he 
pays his premium, he seldom refers to 
his contract unless he makes a claim. 
In order that insurance may progress 
as rapidly in the future as it has in the 
past through private initiative on the 
part of the companies, the policyholder 
has to contribute his share. A more 
thorough understanding of insurance is 
the prerequisite to the policyholders’ 
contribution. 

About a month ago [I picked up a 
menu in the dining car of a Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad train. In glancing over 
it, I noticed the railroads are using 
some very clever ideas to make the 
people familiar with their aims and 
their problems. The illustrations used 
were thoroughly applicable to insur- 
ance. Now, as a matter of fact, why 
shouldn't the policyholders understand 
the fundamental principles of insurance, 
its operation, its service and its general 
problems? It is an institution that 
exists to serve them. The thought then 
occurred to me, suppose the policy- 
holder was getting material like this 
from the insurance companies, would 
it be helpful? It seems to me it would 
accomplish a lot of good. The railroads 
are showing us one avenue we can fol- 
low in the field of public relations. 
Every time I go in a dining car now, I 
look for the menu and frequently carry 
it away with me. TI recall one issue 
which was devoted to the amount of 
railroad securities sought by various 
institutions. Insurance held a tremen- 
dous amount, as we all know. If I were 
a policyholder, T would have been very 
much surprised and pleased to learn of 
the reserve funds which the insurance 
companies have invested in the rail- 
roads, and how these have aided the 
development of this tremendous trans- 
portation system which makes possible 
and binds together our great industrial 
and commercial activities. This gradu- 
ally led to the idea of the benefit to the 
business man _ policyholder of knowing 
more about how the insurance com- 
panies’ reserves are helping to develop 
a bigger and better economic, indus- 
trial and agricultural America. Gentle- 
men, our underlying membership is go- 
ing to know these things. We are 
going to endeavor to put in the hands 
of our members information about the 
operations of insurance, the service 
insurance is rendering and how it is 
helping in the development of business 
through its invested reserves. 


Regret _ 
IlIness Of 
H. C. Woodworth 


Hot Springs, Ark., Oct. 4.—Great re- 
gret is felt here over the serious illness 
of H. C. Woodworth of Buffalo, one of 
the fathers of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents and one ‘of the 
most popular men in the country. 





“THE DESTRUCTION OF THE SECOND ROYAL EXCHANGE IN 1838.” 


Painted by Stanhope A. Forbes, R.A, 


ancl presented by the Royal Exchange Assurance, in commemora- 
lion of its Bicentenary, to the Royal Exchange, London. 


For more than two hundred years the address of the 
Head Office of the Royal Exchange Assurance has been 


THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON 
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Our Creed: 


Help the Agents and they will help you! 








We are waiting for the ideas 
that will come from your con. 
vention. Let us cooperate with 


you in the betterment of our 





business, and strengthening of 


our common cause. 











THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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$123,382,000 Due From 
Agents Dec, 31, 1921 


CREDIT AS FACTOR IN EXPENSE 
Vice-President Bulkley, of Springfield, 
Discusses Many Phases of Ameri- 
can Agency System 


George G. Bulkley, vice-president of 
the Springfield Fire & Marine, dis- 
cussed the American Agency System in 
relation to present day problems in his 
talk before the National Association or 


Insurance Agents this week in Hot 
Springs, Ark. He reviewed the his- 
tory of local representation, explaining 


day practices; dischssed acquisi- 
cost: went into the subject of 
credit; presented percentages illustrat 
ing the descending average rate; told 
what he thought of underwriters agen- 
cies; and went into the fire record. He 
wound up with an optimistic sentiment. 
Mr. Bulkley’s paper follows: 

Since the first fire insurance policies 
were written in England about 
years ago, the method of transacting 
the business has developed along rather 
different lines there than in this coun- 
try, and I assume, therefore, that the 
term “American Agency System” has 
grown into use to differentiate between 
our plan and that followed abroad. It 
is not necessary for me to compare the 
merits of the plan here and elsewhere, 


early 
tion 


aud 


but I would like to remind you thar 
the American Agency System is the 
foundation and superstructure of the 


fire insurance business in America, It 
was planned by our early pioneers, and 
worked out and developed by men of 
rare judgment and vision, who have 
brought it up to its present high plane. 
They have been the emissaries of their 
companies, carrying the message of 
security. 

In the early years when our country 
was in its infancy, the American Agency 
System was in its building, for the 
agent was in the frontier towns, follow- 
ing along as our borders were extend- 
ed, offering the protection which made 
it possible for our forefathers to build 
houses and factories and trade in mer- 
chandise. 

150,000 Local Representatives 

The American Agency System of to- 
day, although a wonderful example of 
the initiative of earnest and loyal men, 
is fundamentally the same as when the 
pioneers established agencies in those 
frontier towns. The insurance men of 
two hundred years ago, when the busi- 
ness was started in this country, com- 
prised a mere handtul as compared with 
the army of 150,000 which is represented 
by the delegates assembled here today. 
When you consider that this army is 
composed of the highest type of Ameri- 
can men and women, can you doubt 
that the problems which you are dis- 
cussing will be disposed of in any but 
a reasonable and proper way? 

There is every evidence that the fire 
insurance business in the United States 
has kept apace with the growth of our 
country. It has, during all of these 
years, been the factor which has dis- 
tributed the heavy fire loss so that the 


burden and the misfortunes followins 
fires have been carried by many and 
not few. It has been a prime factor 


in the development of our country. I 
doubt if it would have been possible to 
have brought to its present wonderful 
state such a nation as ours without the 
aid of Fire Insurance Companies and 
Fire Insurance Agents, and it is im- 
possible to contemplate what wonid 
have happened without the aid of Fire 
Insurance Companies in many disas- 
trous conflagrations which our country 
has suffered during the past century. 
Reviews the Past 

It will do us no harm to look back 
and review some of the things that 
have happened in our business, Tn this 
Way we may more Clearly visualize ont 
present day problems and possibly have 
more courage to handle them, 

New England has played an important 
vart In the development of our business 
but of all the cities and towns one 


stands out pre-eminently not only for 
the beauty of its location at the head 
waters of the Thames, on the site of 
the old Indian village ruled by Chief 
Uncas, but as the place where fire in- 
surance in Connecticut had its start 
and which today is the home of your 
honored president, James L. Case. The 
Mutual Assurance Company of the city 
of Norwich was organized in 1794. This 
company is still in existence, a fine ex- 
ample of a New England institution 
which speaks better than volumes for 
the kind of men who have been rearea 
and raised in Old Norwich Town. 

Connecticut’s oldest stock company, 
the Hartford Fire, soon after its organ- 
ization in 1810, did much to stimulate 
the agency system. There are many 
records of its early agency operations. 
These indicate that agents of one hun- 
dred or more years ago were remuner- 
ated on the policy fee basis, 50c. for 
each policy written. “A few years later 
there is a record of a commission al- 
lowance of 5%. The graded plan was 
evidently tried out in 1822 on a basis 
of income rather than class. There 18 
a record of an agreement which pro- 
vided for 5%, if premiums were under 
$1,000, but of 10% if they exceeded that 
amount in any one year. 


An old agency hand book, published 
by my company 70 years ago, will 
throw some light on agency methods 
around 1850. 1 can assure you that 


while we have gone far afield in 
respects the instructions contained in 
the hand book, if applied today, would 
cure some of our problems. 
First Ads 

“Advertising” seemed to be one oP 
the requirements which went with ap- 
pointments in those days, and, further- 
more, the company paid for it. The 
instructions read: 


many 


“Agents to Advertise.’ ” 
“You will give publicity to your 
hy advertising, under written 


any papers printed in the 


appointme nt 
instructions, in 
place in which you 


reside. and by posting up in conspicuous place 
the advertisements with which you will be 
furnished by the office. 


postage and all 
defrayed by the 


advertising. 
charges are 


“The expense of 
other incidental 
company.” 

The compensation to agents as out- 
lined in the book was to be 10% and the 


premium in all cases was to be paid 
upon the issuing of the policy. The 
agent did not write the policy. He 


secured an application and the contract 
was written by the company and paid 
for upon delivery. 
The Mutuals in the Old Days 
Our Mutual friends (probably from 
Norwich) were doing business in those 


days, and T should say with some suc- 
cess. You will be interested to see how 


the Stock Companies met 
petition 70 years ago. 
is found in the hand 
title 
“Agents to Solicit 
“Tt has heen the 
ance companies to 
kinds of property 
for future business 


Mutual com- 
The following 
book under the 


Risks on Dwelling Houses.’ 
practice of mutual insur 
choose the least hazardous 
in order to establish a basis 
and permanent security and 


by insuring country dwellings at a low rate 
of premium, (which has induced stock com 
panies comparatively to relinquish this class 
of hazard), they have accumulated a capital 
sufficient to justify operations in special and 
extra hazards. This fact, however, has had a 
tendency to weaken their popularity and influ 
ence e consider the vresent a favorable 
time for a strong effort to procure that class 


‘tached country 
agents of 


of risk viz., ds 


dwelling houses. 
Accordingly the 


this company are re 


quested to spare no exertions in soliciting such 
risks, setting forth the stock system, since it 
precludes the possibility. of an assessment the 
premium for the term of the policy being pre- 
paid in cash on receivine the policy. 

The board of directors have authorized the 
issue of policies on country dwellings detached, 
on terms as low as 1 er 1'6°) for three. for o1 
five wears, and are very desirous of obtaining 
them.” 


I presume that country dwellings may 
have been thought profitable by our 
predecessors, which may account for 
the rate of commission now being paid 
for that class (25% in most sections). 
Company experience, however, does not 
justify any such rate of compensation, 
although there are many reasons why 
an agent cannot afford to look after 
outside dwellings at a less figure. It 
is possible that country dwellings were 
hot as profitable as they were thought 
to be back in 1850. The companies at 
that time were not required to keep 
reserves for reinsurance, and I doubt 


if much consideration was given to 
“earned basis” calculations. You noted 
that great stress was laid on the fact 
that the country dwellings must be de- 
tached, which I find in those days meant 
64 feet from any other outbuilding. At 
that time the companies had learned 
that they could not hope to survive by 
writing in districts and towns which 
were being built up from the timber 
which was being cleared from the land 
to make room for growth and develop- 
ment, and which were without protec- 
tion, as we know it today. They had 
learned their lesson in New York en 
1835 and again in 1845, Albany in 1846 
and in the coast cities in 1849, 1850 
1851 and 1852, when there were confla- 
grations in San Francisco, Stockton, and 
Sacramento, causing property losses all 
together of more than $50,000,000. 
Public Begins to be Worried About Fires 

Without doubt these large fires were 
instrumental in developing the fire in- 
surance business in this country and 
the American Agency System must have 
received great impetus from 1835 on. 

It is evident that the public was 
disturbed. One Boston writer had 
strong views on several subjects and 
he expressed them as follows: 


“We ridicule the fashions of the women, but 
they all for the past century have not cost as 
much as the great fires from dangerous roofs 


have in a few years. 

He apparently had had his experience 
with women and fires as well, also with 
insurance agents, for he said: “Insur- 
ance people are not perfect as there is 
no perfection here.” 

But he did say they were 
courteous, liberal. fair-mmnaea men. 1 
presume he was either a satisfied claim- 
ant or a stockholder in one of the early 
companies. In any event, it is evident 
he. too, was intelligent and broad-mind- 
ed, for he said: 

T have read lately in a journal that the 
rates of insurance have heen raised. but T not 
only see the necessitv of it. but I 
that unless we 


“intelligent, 


also helieve 


can have our present buildines 
made more safe. with the rates doubled. it will 
not be a safe business or a proper investment 
for the property of widows and orphans. 


F. C. Moore’s 1877 Comment on 
Compensation 

T am fortunate in having a copy of 
another old hand book for agents pub- 
lished in 1877 by F. C. Moore, of the 
Continental Insurance Company. In his 
reference to compensation he said this 
is to be “15%.” His view of advertising 
is interesting as he said “It is a mis- 


take to suppose that advertising in 
newspapers. printed circulars, or con- 
spicuous office signs will secure pa- 


” 


tronage. It is evident that some time 
during the preceding 25 years there had 
been an increase in commissions of 5%, 
probably brought about by competition, 


as many new companies were in the 
field. 

Agents were writine their own poll- 
cies and rendering their accounts to 


the companies. but they were instruct- 
ed to remit with each account. 

Mr. Moore, in discussing the commis- 
sion of 15% said: 

Tt amounts to more than the 
of successful companies and an 
it to his interest 
company offering 


average profits 
agent will find 
to decline the ameney of any 
a larger commission unless on 


the basis of a greatly higher rate of premium 
than the tariff requires. 

Some of the older members of your 
Association are better qualified than 


T and can point to the milestones along 
the way from the seventies to 1899 
when the West went from 15% to the 
graded commission plan and to 1911 
when the East took similar action. 

The graded plan without doubt tend- 
ed to increase the acquisition cost as 
it brought within the 20% and 25% 
columns many classes. including unpro- 
tected dwellings. as well as those pro- 
tected, which produce a material in- 
come, 

It was earlv in 1911 that 
Committee of the Senate and Assembly 
of the State of New York. appointed 
to investigate corrupt practices in con- 
rection with legislation and the affeirs 
of fire insurance companies, transmitted 
its report toe the Legislature 

The Committee made its” investiea 
tion, as you will recall, in an open and 
fair-minded manner. [ts report, now 
more than 11 years old, touched on 


the Joint 


many situations then existing, which 
today present identical problems. I 
will take the liberty of quoting there- 
from, not only to refresh your minds, 
but to show that we are apt to forget 
the troubles of yesterday which pos- 
sibly presented greater difficulties than 
those confronting us today; also to 
show that this legislative committee 
recognized the agent as a dominant 
factor in the insurance business and, in 
outlining his functions, clearly recog- 
nized and approved of the way in which 
he meshed with the company opera- 
tions. In other words, the American 
Agency System was passed upon and 
approved by this Legislative Committee. 
Some Quotations 

These quotations are rather lengthy, 
but they fit present day conditions and 
I know they will not burden you. 

Here is a quotation from that portion 
of the report relating to the method 
of the companies in securing business 
through agency channels: 

The agent in fire insurance is far more im- 


portant than is generally recognized. He it is 
who virtually decides what risks the company 


shall take, and what it shall refuse, and what 
shall be the specific, written terms of the 
policy. While the company exercises the right 
of review, it is manifestly mecessarv that. it 


should in the main rely upon the judgment of 
its agents. The character of a company its 
therefore very largely di ‘termined by the char- 
acter of its agents. It is in their power to 
make or ruin a company’s business. 

The agent is ome who comes in direct per- 
sonal contact with the insured, the company 


never, Furthermore, business is usually done 
by the insured with the agent on a purely per 
sonal basis rather than because he represents 


some eastiettar company. The 
gives his business to an agent whom he knows 
and in whom he has confidence and in gener: ul 
lets him select the company that he will plac¢ 

it in. The fact that the agent has this pe cenat 
clientele puts him in the position virtually of 
controlling a certain amount of business; as a 
matter of fact and as a matter of law, the 
business belongs to him rather than to the 
companies; it has been decided by the ‘courts, 
for instance, that the expiration books are the 
property of the agent and cannot be claimed 
by the company. 

It will be easily realized then why the agents 
have such a dominant influence. It is they 
who contro] the business; the companies must 
come to them for bus?ness, and in general must 


property owner 


come to their terms. The companies seek the 
agents, not agents the companies, except to a 
degree in large cities 

Fire 


insurance age nts occupy a very curious 
and anomalous position. Legally and in fact 
they are agents for the companies and must 
protect the companies’ interests, but at the 


same time their personal relationship with the 
insured makes them equally solicitous for his 
best interests. Add to this the fact that the 


agent represe nts not one but several companies 
and that he is called upon to distribute his 


favors among eens all, and we have a notable 
example of a man who is serving many mas 
ters. That the system works as well as it 


does is remarkable. 

The tendency is for companies in their com 
petition for business to appoint agents, not for 
their real worth, but hecause of their ability 
to control business, and this even goes so far 
as the appointment of persons who are qualified 
in no other way, persons who, because of their 
connections or because of the sympathy they 
command for some misfortune, can turn over 
certain lines 

When one considers the 
position of an agent, not only 
company but in consideration 
it is in his power, if he 
or otherwise 


responsible 
in binding the 
of the fact that 
is ignorant or careless 
wrongly disposed, to write policies 
for his clients which will not properly protect 
them, the bad economic effect of the appeint- 
ment of incapable agents is apparent. 


very 


Not only, however. do companies appoint 
agents who are not properly qualified or who 
have no qualifications beyond the fact that they 


can control a certain amount of business, but 
the tendency is to multiply agencies be yond the 
point where they serve an economic purpose, 
and to a point where they exist for pure!y 
competitive reasons. In other words, this is 
an instance where competition no useful 
economic end. 

It is very evident the troubles of 1911 
were quite perplexing, and, [ think we 
can take courage after hearing again 
what the New York State Investigating 
Committee thought about the commis- 
sion and expense problems: 


Now in fire 


serves 


insurance, the business is con 


trolled as we have seen by the agents. The 
companies, therefore, instead of trying to influ 
ence the insured make inducements to the 


agents. These inducements are 


of course main 
ly high commissions. In 


addition to this, how 


ever. the companies. as has been said, try to 
induce business by appointing more agents 
than are necessary and agents that are not 
really competent. 


Competition, therefore, in fire insurance has 
acted badly both as re gards rates and expenses, 
but in different ways. It has driven 
low and expenses too high. 

Phe whole subject. of 
perplexing one: Tt is a 
continual state of 
panies and the agents; the 
that conditions are wrong but they profess te 
be at a loss to know how to better them and 
many underwriters go so far as to suggest 


rates too 


commissions is a 
matter 
agitation 


very 

which ts ina 

between the 
cCoMmMpantre 5 


com 


admit 


that it may be necessary for the state to limit 
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commissions in fire insurance as it has limited 
commissions in lte imsurance 

Phe proposal to limit commissions by law 
should be kept as a last resort There is an 
intimate relation between rates and commis 
sions, but of the two the subject of rates is 
more fundamental Rates are getting steadily 
more equitable; furthermore, the fire insurance 
business is changing now very rapidly; time 
should be given to see whether the further 
progress of rate equalization and the rapidly 


changing conditions and spirjt of the business 
will not bring improvements in the matter of 
commissions If this is not accomplished it 
would certainly be within the proper function 
of the state to that this expense is regu 
lated by law 

I he € x pe tise 
most perplexing 


see 


problem is unquestionably the 
problem in the business to 
day t is seen that the tendency of free com 
petition is to drive commissions higher and 
higher and it is difficult to what will re 
strain this tendency except combinations of the 


sew 


companies to regulate commission. Such = or 
ganizations then as the Eastern Union should 
be encouraged. In addition to the expense that 


arises from high commissions we have also seen 
that there is a waste ir the business produced 


by too great a number of agents and particu- 
larly by the appointment of agents who are 
incapable of performing any real economic 
service, 


i ‘ 
The companies show no signs of taking any 


steps to improve this latter condition Phe 
better class off agents, however, through their 
orgamzations, are moving in this matter, not 
so much for the good of the public as for the 


sake of better conditions in the business itself; 
it has been freely suggested by agents that 
the state should undertake to protect the public 


from incompetency in this fieid. Certainly if 
the state finds it desirable to yo so far as to 
set up a standard for veterinary surgeons and 


for plumbers it is reasonable that it should sec 
up a.standard for the agent who, by careless 
ness or incompetence, can invalidate his client’s 
insurance or plunge the companies into severe 
losses. 
Problems of Today 

The problems which confront the 
agents today are company problems as 
well, as the American Agency System 
is too closely united with the affairs of 
the company to have it otherwise. 

The acquisition cost problem regard- 


ing which so much has been said, is 
nothing that has come upon us sud- 
denly. It has been known for years 


that the acquisition cost has been creep- 
ing up. I do not think it is any more 
perplexing today than it was in 1911, 
at the time the New York State Com- 
mittee transmitted this report. It 3s 
evident that some action would have 
been taken by company or state offi- 
cials before this had it not been for 
the conditions during the war and after- 
wards which have prevented us from 
handling this subject. 

The acquisition cost, which means 
principally compensation to agents, 
back in 1911, at the time the report re- 
ferred to was made, was 21.82% as 
compared with 23.03% for 1921. A fair 
analysis of conditions following the ter- 
mination of the war will, I believe, con- 
vince you that this increase of 1.21% 
is easily explained and [| will try to 
point out later on some of the factors 
which have contributed toward this in- 
crease, 

The Increase in Commissions 

In considering the American Agency 
System and its relation to the acqui 
sition cost we will have to disregard 
statements which have been made to 
the effect that this is a large city prob- 
lem and that the agents outside of ex- 
cepted cities have little cause for ap- 
prehension. It is a subject which is 
occupying the attention of all agents. 
In giving consideration to it, it is rea- 
sonable that we should know what the 
compensation to agents has been dur- 
ing the past hundred years or so and 
what factors have contributed toward 
its increase other than higher rates 
paid in certain large cities. The first 
record that I have seen indicates that 
the oldtime agent in 1810 was remuner- 
ated on a policy fee basis, at the rate 
of 50c. per policy; in 1815 the going 
commission was 5%; in 1821, 5% and 
10%; in 1850, 10% and in 1860 the com- 
mission averaged 11%; in 1899, 17.5%: 
in 1900, 20%; in 1910, 21.38%; in 1912, 
21.9%; in 1913, 22.3%; in 1921, 23.3%. 
I have quoted the rates at irregular 
intervals because there is a relation, 
in certain increases noted, to changes 
in commission rules. The increase of 
2% points country wide between 1899 
and 1900, in my mind, is accounted for 
by the adoption of graded commission 
rules in 1899 in Western territory. The 


East adopted the graded commission 
plan in 1911 and you will notice be- 


tween 1910 and 1912 there was an in- 


cost of. .6 of 
Coast went on 
and there was 
between 1911 


commission 
‘bhe 


crease 1n 
country wide. 
vradea plan in 1912, 
mucrease or .5 of 1% 
ivi8, Country wide. 

In commenting on the problem pre- 
sented by the commission cost in 1921 
ol 24.03%, 1 do not think it strange that 
there has been such a marked increase 
when you consider the extraordinary 
runotf of low commission business dur- 
ing the last year through cancellations 
and otherwise. 

The Auto Business 

Another factor which possibly has 
not had proper consideration is the 
effect upon our Commission account dur- 
ing the past few years of automobile 
business. The minimum commission 
for this class is 20% and much of it 
goes on the companies’ books at 25%. 
in 1921 the premiums on automobiles 
alone, as reported to the New York 
State Department, were close to $100,- 
000,000, an increase of 400% in four 
years. The infiuence of this very large 
increase in business, which is bought 
by the companies at a figure higher 
than the average paid for general busi- 
ness, is reflected in the acquisition cost 
to the extent, as 1 Compute it, of some- 
thing like one point. 

As to the general expense of the com- 
panies other than commission, [I can 
assure you every head office executive 
and company manager is studying this 
problem and one prominent underwrit- 
er, Who has gone into this subject most 
exhaustively, has compiled data which 
clearly indicates that the increase in 
the expense ratio of fire insurance com- 
panies as a whole has been no greater 
than the increase shown by dealers in 
many lines of merchandise. This fact, 
however, should not excuse us from 
taking reasonable action in connection 
with our expense accounts, 

Agency and Head Office Portions 

of Expense 

There is a relation between the agen- 
cy portion of the expense ratio—which 
constituted 50% of the companies’ ex- 
pense in 1921—-and so-called head office 
portion—which constituted the other 
50%, and sooner or later your efforts 
wiil be directed towards such items as 
unfair taxation, duplication of work by 
local boards and underwriting organi- 
zations, unnecessary agency supplies, 
carelessness in writing policies which 
cannot be delivered, thoughtlessness in 
not promptly answering correspondence 
and other activities of the business 
which you have felt were beyond your 
jurisdiction. 

It has been brought out in my refer- 
ence to methods of former times that 
premiums were remitted at the time the 
policy was written when the applica- 
tioa system was in vogue. Later on 
the agents wrote their own policies and 
reported by monthly bordereaux remit- 
ting with them. Some time after 1864, 
when Alexander Stoddart started the 
erganization known as the New York 
Underwriters Agency, he invented the 
daily report system which carried with 
it the present method of monthly ac- 
counting and the requirements for many 
years were that remittances should ac- 
company the monthly accounts. Under 
our present day methods, either through 
competition or otherwise, the balance 
question constitutes one of the prob- 
lems which | am glad to see you are 
recognizing and which by the way ma- 
terialiy adds to the overhead expense 
in the way of collections and account- 
ing. 

Can you realize what it means to the 
business as a whole to have credit to 
the extent of $123,382,000 extended 
by the companies to the agents? The 
figure just mentioned, which 1] have 
taken from the last report of the New 
York State Insurance Department, in- 
dicates the amount that on the 31st 
day of December, 1921, was due the 
companies operating in New York State. 

Another factor which has a bearing 
on the general expense and one which 
has as great an effect on agency opera- 
tions as on those of the companies, is 
the general reduction in rates during 
the past ten years. In 1912 the average 
rate country wide was 1.06, while in 
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turough tneir regularly appointed 
agents. I do not think the practice of 
serecting one company for all of the 
automobile business or any other class 
has worked out well or ever will for 
the agency system as a whole, 

Annexes 

As to the Underwriters Annex prob- 
lem, your position, it seems to me, is 
similar to the predicament of the tarm- 
er who took too much grist to mill. He 
could have handled one bag quite com- 
fortably, but in taking two he found 
that his horse soon tired. His efforts 
in holding one bag on his shoulder to 
ease the burden of the faithful animal 
he was riding did not help. He had 
gone so far it was not worth while to 
turn back and he would not lighten the 
burden by leaving part of the grist by 
the roadside for fear that it would be 
stolen. 

Without any question underwriters 
agencies are a strain on the agency 
system and [ doubt if it is doing the 
companies any permanent good to pre- 
sent burdens which their agents must 
carry only with discomfort. This ques- 
tion in my mind will be solved in the 
not distant is illuminating 
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future. It is 
to learn that at the present time there 
are at least 147 underwriters agencies 
being operated by 106 companies. It 
is not a problem that can be decided by 
vote at an open convention of this sort 
because of its many angles. Due con- 
sideration must be given to the fact 
that the operations of many companies, 
through their underwriters agencies 
and by recognition of agents through 
many local boards, now constitutes a 
considerable pattern in their agency 
plant which they cannot safely us- 
weave. <A_ restriction, unless reason- 
able, would mean the transfer of much 
of the business now written through 
underwriters to the books of incorpor- 
ated subsidiaries, which would not 
greatly change the situation. Also 
many agents have secured through un- 
derwriters, facilities which are of ma- 
terial value. When you present a prop- 
er and fair solution you will, I am sure, 
have the co-operation of the companies. 
The expense and underwriters’ agen- 
cy problems are not the only ones to 
occupy our attention. We must not 
overlook that we have duties to perform 
as representatives of corporations which 
are semi-publc in their nature, if we 
hope to justify our connection with 
these corporations and fulfill our duty 
to the public. We are underwriters as 
well as custodians of funds which are 
placed in our hands for a specific pur- 
pose, and we must exert every effort to 
reduce the fire waste of this country. 
During the first six months of 1922 
the fire loss in this country as compiled 
from the Commercial Bulletin aggre- 
gated nearly $200,000,000. I have a list 





of the principal classes which have con 
tributed toward this stupendous figure. 
It includes: 


4 churches with a loss of about. 
92 schools with a about. 
1S public buildings with a loss of about 
71 railroad properties with about 7,250,000 
106 garages with a Joss of about........ 4,000, J00 
“71 hotels with a loss of about....... ¢ 3. 500,000 
23 theatres with a loss of about....... 2,250,000 
117 wood workers with a loss of about. .12,000,000 


81,500,000 
10,000 000 
2,000,000 


loss of 


loss 


The expense is considerable in con- 
ducting organizations and bureaus 


which, function in a way to reduce fire 

risks, but who can say that these ex- 

penses are not justifiable in view of 

the tremendous strain on our countrys 

resources as indicated by the losses in 

connection with the classes just read, 
Outlook Bright 

Notwithstanding the evident ‘“Rest- 
lessness” which you have endeavored 
to analyze and the burdens which the 
very nature of our business imposes, 
there is a bright and encouraging side 
to the situation. There is, I believe, 
an earnest desire on the part of the 
Insurance Commissioners to help us. 
All eyes are directed to Superintendent 
Stoddard of New York State. His in- 
terpretation of the new law of his state, 
while startling to many of us, was I 
presume a reasonable one and the in- 
surance companies are fortunate indeed 
to have so experienced and fair-minded 
a man to deal with and one who is 
desirous of helping us to carry out the 
provisions of the law, not for the law 
itself, but for the good of the business. 
With this attitude on his part and a 
desire to comply on the part of the 
companies, our business [ believe stands 
to be placed on a higher level, 

We have also had our eyes directed 
toward Commissioner Bullion, of Ar- 
kansas, the hospitality of whose state 
we are enjoying. Irrespective of the 
position which he took in connection 
with underwriting profit, he deserves 
commendation for his earnest efforts 
to carry out the laws of his state as he 
interpreted them. 

We have received valuable sugges- 
tions from the other state officials and 
particularly from Col. Button, of Vir- 
ginia, whose centralization plan, which 
you have all read, will be given most 
serious consideration by insurance 
officials. 

The National 
ance Agents is 


Association of Insur- 
doing commendable 
work and the efforts which President 
Case, with his Executive Committee, 
is making to co-operate to solve the 
problems confronting us, are appreci- 
ated, I can assure you, by all head 
office officials. The Association is to 
be congratulated upon having so able 
a Secretary as Walter H. Bennett. The 
American Agency Bulletin reflects the 
character of the work he is doing. 

The good work which is being done 
by the Insurance Federation of America 
must not be overlooked and we must 
not fail to recognize the activities of 
the Insurance Department of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
of America. 

We anticipate that the study of the 
insurance business which is being made 
by federal authorities through the 
United States Department of Commerce 
will develop the fact that our business 
can best be conducted by private initi- 
ative rather than as one of the federal 
or state functions. 

I think it was Superintendent Stod- 
dard who said “We are sailing in an 
uncharted sea.” This may be so, but 
there is every evidence of sincerity and 
determination among those who have 
manned the ship, and who can doubt 
that the shoals and rocks will be lo- 
cated and charted and that we will 
make the harbor. 
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Do Not Sacrifice the Services of the Local Agent 





An insurance policy is naturally a technical con- 
tract. Few policyholders have the time or the inclina- 
tion to read their policies; many would not understand 
all the provisions if they did read them. Consequently 
nearly every property Owner and business man needs 
an insurance adviser to see that his policies give the re- 
quired protection, to counsel and aid him in fulfilling 
his obligations under such policies, and to do all the 
things necessary to reduce his premium rate. 


Such an adviser is the local insurance agent. His 
services can no more be dispensed with profitably in 
connection with insurance needs than can the services 
of doctors, lawvers, architects, ete., in their lines. 


Mutual insurance leaves policvholders without 
such services and obliges them to do for themselves 
what needs to be done by one trained in the insurance 
business. 


The local insurance agent secures for his client the 
policy or policies which best meet his client’s particular 
needs. 


Sometimes it may seem to the policyholder that he 
can save by buying direct, on the mail-order plan, from 
the home office of some mutual company or reciprocal 
association, whereas, in reality, he thus is apt to buy 
more or to get less than he needs—not to mention the 
always possible and often probable insecurity of what 
he gets. 


Insurance is a shield—a cover. The local insurance 
agent, if he has an established business and reputation, 
will skilfully adjust the cover to the need, fitting the 
two precisely, and in a company of established reputa- 
tion for settling claims promptly, intelligently and 
sympathetically. He will do that as a plain duty to his 
customer, and he will strive to do it well because it is 
in his own interests, since otherwise his reputation and 
consequently his income would suffer. 


Like the stock market, the insurance market offers 
many speculations which look most attractive to the 
inexpert. The man who needs insurance protection 
can avoid becoming a victim of such speculation by 
securing it through an expert, whose business life de- 
pends upon the quality of the insurance he selects for 
his patrons, and the character of the services he renders. 


Eyery insurance policy imposes duties on the in- 
sured. For example, in the event of an accident under 
a liability insurance policy, the assured must give notice 
of the accident and another notice of any subsequent 
claim, must forward to the insurance company every 


process served on him, and must at all times render to 
the company, upon request, his co-operation and assist- 
ance. Moreover, under the workmen’s compensation 
law, compliance with a multitude of formalities, besides 
insurance, is required of an employer. 


How much of this job is the average busy business 
man ready to take on? 


He should place his insurance through a tried local 
agent, telephone him at the first notice of every acci- 
dent, and the agent will take the bulk of this job off 
the assured’s shoulders and will advise and assist him 
in the performance of all his contractual relations. 


All householders buy coal, ice, milk, ete., delivered 
at their doors. These things can be bought for less 
money at the sources of supply, but most consumers 
find it more economical to pay more and get the extra 
service. It is similar with insurance. In eliminating 
the agent, mutual insurance dispenses with the cost 
incidental to his services. But those services are worth 
the extra price. Indeed, in time of need they are often 
indispensable. 


To maintain insurance, policies must be renewed 
and premiums must be paid on certain dates. Delay 
will cause your insurance to lapse. If you buy insur- 
ance on the mail-order plan, you may receive no notice 
of the expiration of your policy; no request for the pre- 
mium; you may overlook or forget the date; or may be 
delayed in remitting: or your remittance may go 
astray; in any of which events your insurance will 
lapse—and just then your loss may occur. But if you 
deal through a well-established agent, he will person- 
ally see that vou are kept advised in advance as respects 
all these contingencies. 


The local agent brings insurance to vour door. He 
is on your wire and subject to your call. You very well 
know that you cannot get along without him in general. 
But every now and then probably vou feel tempted by 
the offer of a bargain from a mail-order house, to buy 
your insurance “direct” and “at cost.” Bear in mind 
that the acceptance of such an offer means the “sealp- 
ing” of a charge for a service essential to vour protec- 
tion and convenience and will involve vou in a specula- 
tion of which you are probably ill-qualified to judge. 


The well-trained agent is essential to the efficient 
purchase of insurance. 


KDSON S. LOTT, President, 


United States Casualty Company, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
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Chapman Urges United 
Action Among Agents 


TO PROTECT AGENCY SYSTEM 


Should Carry Out Classification of 
Companies to Segregate 
Hostile Ones 





That local agents should take action 
on their resolutions to unite for the 
purpose of classifying insurance com- 
panies with regard to the latters’ ac- 
tions toward local agents is the wish 
expressed by A. G. Chapman in his ad- 
dress on “Signs of the Times” on Thurs- 
day before the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. Mr. Chapman is one 
of the most forceful of the association’s 
leaders in the campaign to protect the 
America; Agency System through the 





A. G. 


CHAPMAN 


channel of carrying into actual opera- 
tion the ideals and principles which the 
Association is convinced are just. 

Mr. Chapman’s address appears here- 
with in full: 

The Signs of the Times! Well, the 
times are full of signs that anyone, not 
entirely blind, can read. lt does not 
take a prophet, or the son of a prophet, 
to see that we are on the eve of mo- 
mentous changes in the whole business 
of insurance. How these developments 
will affect the American Agency System 
no one can foretell. 

For years past, every speaker before 
this Convention has advocated prepara- 
tion for whatever might come, through 
the greatest possible service of the local 
agent to customers, companies and the 
public generally. Members of this body 
have often been told that they must 
stand as one on the declarations of 
the National Association if they wish to 
obtain the results for which they are 
striving. 

Need United National 

But have they done 
and file? I regret to 
are instances in which the answer is 
“no.” In our ranks are some of the 
most progressive and far-seeing men in 
the whole business, company executives 


Association 
this—the rank 
say that there 


not excepted. They are giving their 
time and energy and _ intelligence to 
your interests, that the American 


Agency System may be perpetuated and 
the property rights of the individual 
agents protected. How well they have 
succeeded along lines of great import- 
ance you all know. If we are to con- 
tinue, yes, if we are not to lose just 
when we have gained, we must stand 
even closer than we have stood. No 
single agent or Board or State Associa- 
tion or any other sectional group can 
accomplish what we hope to accomplish 

what a united National Association 
can accomplish—- but we must eliminate 
anything that has even the appearance 
of division and stand as a unit. 

I tell you, men, right here and now, 
that we cannot expect the companies, 


generally, to respect and to co-operate 
with us unless we co-operate with the 
co-operating companies. It was this 
thought that incited the Executive Com- 
mittee, of which I have had the honor 
to be Chairman during the past year, to 
bring in the classification-of-companies 
proposal six months ago and further to 
dwell upon the idea in its report, pre- 
sented earlier in these sessions. 

Reasons For Classifying Companies 

tither we believe that bank repre- 
sentation is a menace to the interests 
of legitimate service-giving agencies 
impressed with their duty to the pub- 
lic—or we don’t? If we do think they 
are wrong in principle, why not register 
disapproval of those companies that 
persist in the appointment as represen- 
tatives of financial institutions seeking 
to influence business by force rather 
than controlling it by service? 

If we believe, as this Association so 
strongly has declared, that multiplied 
representation, through indifferent or 
unqualified men styled ‘agents,’ is 
breaking down morale, is involving a 
needless expense, from which we must 
ultimately suffer, and is adding to the 
loss ratio, for which the honest and the 
care-taking public must pay, then why 
will members who have a vision and 
Know the trend, continue to favor com- 
panies engaged in such activities? 

If we are against the “pirates” of the 
business, those demoralizers of rates, 
rules and practices, who are steadily 
undermining public confidence, making 
it more and more difficult for the con- 
scientious local agent to do business, 
why will any member of this Associa- 
tion continue to feed them? 

These are questions that every mem- 
ber must settle for himself. If he is 
really conscientious, I know what his 
answer will be. 

That which we have asked and that 
which we are asking of the companies 
must never be based on pure selfishness 


solely in our own interests. If we do 
so, it will only mean failure. But if 
that which we propose and execute 


through the force of our loyal and far- 
seeing members, has the basis of public 
service to which we are so strongly 
pledged, nothing can stop us. 

What Classification Means 

If our acts are based on public ser- 
vice, what will be the position of the 
companies that do not co-operate? The 
answer is easy: They will be classed 
as those opposed to public service; op- 
posed to the reduction of legitimate ex- 
penses; opposed to the reduction of 
dishonest losses! 

Just because companies are affiliated 
in associated work does not make them 
all of one caliber any more than mem- 
bership in this association makes equals 
of service-giving offices and premium 
grabbers. But I do believe that agents, 
as a rule, who are members of the 
National Association and pay their dues 
and the expense of attending meetings 
out of their personal funds, are less 
selfish than are the companies and their 
managerial representatives. This, you 
will understand, is viewing class with 
class. 

A great many very fine and ably man- 
aged companies are with us today in 
principle and practice. They observe 
the declarations of this National Asso- 
ciation just as far as it is humanly pos- 
sible to do so. It is the faith and the 
co-operation of these companies with 
what we are trying to do that gives us 


courage to continue our work. They 
view us, with themselves, as “joint 
trustees” to the public to see that 
everybody gets a square deal. Insur- 


ance is difficult to explain in its funda- 
mental elements and with the conscien- 
tious agent almost alone rests the bur- 
den of instilling public confidence in its 
honesty and good purpose. That com- 
panies do not use this elemental force 
to its maximum possibilities is their 
fault, not ours. Every one of us with an 
enthusiasm for his business does his 
best unaided. 
Action Of The Western Union 

You men, whether located within its 
jurisdiction or not, cannot have failed 
to observe how The Union—-that West- 
ern organization of great underwriting 


Stoddard Tells Agents 
To Oust the Unfit 


A MENACE TO THE BUSINESS 


Insurance Departments Need Agents’ 
Help in Locating and Eliminating 
the Useless Agent 


Superintendent Francis R. Stoddard, 
Jr., of New York, delivered a frank ap- 
peal before the Local Agents Conven- 
tion at Hot Springs in which he asked 
for the co-operation of the agents in 
eliminating some of the abuses that 
exist in the fire insurance business. The 
essence of the trouble, according to the 
commissioner, is a superfluity of agents, 
who, by reason of their numbers, de- 


c ‘ — 


influence—-after jockeying for years on 
matters of policy and procedure, has 
taken drastic action when facing a cur- 
tailment of its prerogatives by the Na- 
tional movement for unification, pro- 
posed by the Commissioners’ Conven- 
tion and accepted in principle by the 
Conference Committee of the National 
Board. Though recently this organiza- 
tion appointed a Committee of Confer- 
ence to deal with local agents, do you 
know that it has legislation on its books, 
providing that individual members shall 
sign no pledge nor agreement with any 
national, state or local association of 
agents, involving any matter of general 
or special policy. 

I said that we agents could not afford 
to be narrow or selfish in our dealings 
with the companies and I say to you 
that no organization, either, can afford 
to be wholly selfish in its dealings with 
agents. I cannot believe that executive 
officers of companies generally know 
that such a rule is spread on the min- 
utes of one of its greatest associations. 
There that rule stands, though, an ar- 
chaic wall to open-mindedness, because 
there is no principle for which this as- 
sociation stands that cannot be met by 
him who pledges himself—and with no 
distress to competing offices. Such 
pledges as he may make must appeal to 
him as good practice and good business 
judgment—-good public policy. 

There are two ways, and only two 
ways, as I see it, to deal with the com- 
panies: 

How To Deal With The Companies 

The first is to codify all of our decla- 
rations into the form of a pledge and 
offer it to the companies as an Associa- 
tion measure, at the same time waving 
the big stick. This plan has many ad- 
vocates but I believe it would be the 
wrong method. 

The second is to form ourselves into 
such a cohesive whole and to so conduct 
ourselves as “insurors,” fairly but de- 
terminedly, that companies will volun- 
tarily flock to us without our seeking 
them with warnings. The safety of the 
great body of agents is, first of all, in 
the keeping of ourselves as individuals. 
If we are not determined singly, we will 
never be determined collectively. There 
is not an intelligent agent, who does 
not know in a general way what com- 
panies and what practices are tending 
to the hurt and disintegration of the 
American Agency System. When he 
fails to apply for himself steadily the 
remedy in his own hands, first of all, 
how can he expect formal pledges to 
accomplish anything? Anybody can 
make pledges and utter threats but it 
requires a man to act and “actions speak 
louder than words.” By this method, 
we justify ourselves to ourselves, to 
the public and to the self-respecting 
companies that make up the majority 
of those in the business and which are 
waiting to respond to our acts. 

If we can make our membership stand 
for something big, if we can put indi- 
vidual action behind the beliefs of this 
National Association, in the end there 
will be very few companies that stand 
out and those that do elect to stand out 
will be forced to look for their income 
from the unqualified and the careless, 
who will burn the pants off ’em! 


crease the per capita income for legiti- 
mate agents and create general discord. 

Following is Colonel Stoddard’s ad- 
dress in full: 
How Agents’ Associations Can Better 

The Insurance Business 

Never has there been a time in the 
history of insurance when more oppor- 
tunity existed for constructive work. 
At the recent Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners held at Swampscott, 
Mass., the Fire Committee of the Con- 
vention conferred with representatives 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers for the purpose of combining 
in one rating organization all of the 
rate-making bodies of the United States. 
There was also presented to the Con- 
vention a plan for expanding the Na- 
tional Council on Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, so that eventually casualty rating 
for the United States should be done 
by that body. This action on the part 
of the Convention means that the pre- 





FRANCIS R. STODDARD, JR. 


vailing sentiment of the Commissioners 
of Insurance of the United States seems 


to be in favor of uniformity of rate- 
making methods in fire and casualty 
lines. 


When the New York Rating Law was 
amended last Spring so as to give the 
New York Insurance Department super- 
vision over rates, not only as to unfair 
discrimination, but also as to adequacy 
and reasonableness, many agents were 
fearful that the law would be used to 
their detriment. It must be admitted by 
all that agents are necessary in the in- 
surance business. The legitimate agent 
who performs real service for the in- 
sured has no reason to fear the effect 
of the law. I have been to other agents’ 
conventions, and I am impressed with 
the very broad-minded attitude of the 
leaders among the agents. With men 
in control, such as you have in your 
association, I am certain that all of the 
troubles now besetting the insurance 
business, as it affects the agents, will be 
settled by the agents and companies 
themselves without having recourse to 
any action under any rating law. There 
are, however, abuses existing in the in 
surance business, and I can think of no 
better agency for eliminating them than 
associations such as yours. 

There Are Too Many Agents 

The first evil that I am going to men- 
tion is that there are too many agents. 
For this situation, the companies are 
largely to blame. The companies seem 
to desire to multiply their agencies far 
beyond the number that could most sat 
isfactorily handle the business in the 
locality. Obviously, each new and un 
necessary underwriting annex increases 
the company’s expenses of doing busi- 
ness and lessens the value of agencies 
previously established. Where a few 
could make an excellent profit and give 
real service, many are appointed most 
of whom make small profits and give 
little service. Companies also compete 
with each other for a place in the agen 
cies and thereby force up commissions 
You can use your influence with your 
companies to stop this condition. If the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
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STOLEN CARS FOR SALE 


EVERYWHERE 
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Alfred M. Best 


THE AUTOMOBILE THEFT INSURANCE COMPANIES 
PROBLEM IS SOLVED 





OUR CERTIFICATES OF OWNERSHIP DO THIS 


To Insurance Brokers and Agents 


IT IS A WELL KNOWN FACT that approximately 
one hundred thousand Automobiles are stolen an- 
nually and sold to innocent purchasers and as a 
consequence many persons are victimized througb 
individually purchasing stolen cars or cars that 
have been mortgaged. Many stolen cars ere taken 
without redress from innocent purchasers by Police 
Officials and Insurance Companies Detectives. There 
is absolutely no redress to be had, unless a guar- 
anteed Certificate of Ownership is furnished by the 
seller at the time of sale. 


THE MOTOR CAR ABSTRACT COMPANY issues 
a Certificate of Ownership which warrants the car 
has not been previously stolen and that there is 
no mortgage filed against same in the County in 
which the car was previously owned or if it is so 
stated in the application made, that a mortgage 
exists, the entire transaction will appear upon the 
Certificate of Ownership. 


WE WARRANT that our search is correct and if 
the holder of a Certificate of Ownership sustains 
a financial loss through negligence on our part in 
searching the Title, the MOTOR CAR ABSTRACT 
COMPANY will reimburse such holder to the 
amount of loss sustained but not in excess of the 
purchase price of the Car. During the past two 
years Dealers in new cars have mortgaged same, 
sold to individuals at list price and later purchasers 
were obliged to pay the amount of mortgage in 
addition to the list price which they had already 
paid. 


THE PLAN OF OPERATION of this Company has 
the endorsement of such concerns as the Liverpool 
and London and Globe Insurance Company, North 
British & Mercantile Insurance Company, Niagara, 
Agricultural, Johnson & Higgins, Automobile Club 
of New York, Automobile Club of America, Pierce 
Arrow, Locomobile, Marmon, Hudson, Overland, 
McFarlan and many others. 


THE DIRECTORATE is composed of men of the 
highest standing and the fact that Alfred M. Best 
is President of this Company is in itself an en- 
dorsement that cannot be over-looked. 


President 


Walter B. Renton 


Vice- President and General Manager 





HE ISSUANCE of our Certificates will take 
about the same time as an ordinary Automo- 
bile Policy. Rates are based upon purchase price 
and range from $10.00 minimum for cars sold 
at $700.00 or under to $15.00 to $20.00 for the 


higher purchase price. 


GENERAL AGENTS are invited to correspond 
regarding territory. It is our belief that within 
a very short time the Automobile Conference 
will realize that this is the only method to kill 
the market for stolen cars and consequently, 
they will either make it mandatory that a Certi- 
ficate of Ownership be furnished with every 
Application for Automobile Theft Insurance, or 
will grant the same penalties and reductions of 
rate as are given for Approved Locks; our con- 
tention is that the Lock is merely a preventative 
and a Certificate of Ownership is the cure for 


this ever increasing evil. 


FULL PARTICULARS will be furnished by 
mail upon request, although a personal inter- 
view at the Home Office would be a decided 


advantage. 


MOTOR CAR ABSTRACT CO,, Inc. 


1834 Broadway, New York 


TELEPHONE COLUMBUS 6044 
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carries out the request of the Fire Com- 
mittee of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners, all fire com- 
panies will be guided by the same rules 
and regulations as to numbers of agents 
and these troubles may be a thing of 
the past as to such companies. 

I believe that every insurance com- 
missioner is impressed with a great 
menace that threatens your business. 
At the present time, in nearly every 
State, agents are licensed without ex- 
amination as to qualifications, the the- 
ory being that the company. solely 
should be responsible for the selection 
of an agent. As a result, agents are 
being constantly appointed who are not 
only unfit to represent companies, but 
also are a menace to the interests of the 
insured. It is my belief that the time 
is coming when an agent’s qualification 
law in some form will be a law in every 
State. The National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners has gone on rec- 
ord in favor of such a law; the difficulty 
is how to apply it. I hope this problem 
will soon be solved. 

Ought To Oust The Unfit 

In addition to preventing unfit per 
sons from being made agents it is also 
necessary to eliminate the unfit who 
have already been appointed. At the 
present time the practice is getting 
more and more prevalent for an insured 
by whom large premiums must be paid, 
to have an officer or employee appointed 
by the insuring company as agent for 
the sole purpose of getting for that per- 
son the commissions on the business of 
the insured. Sometimes an agency cor- 
poration with the stock owned by the 


insured is former for the purpose of 
accomplishing the same _ result. No 
other insurance business is done by 


such an agent. New York Superintend- 
ents of Insurance have ruled that where 
the person receiving the commission is 
not the one who pays the premium, the 
law does not prohibit the payment of 
such commission provided it is distinctly 
understood that the person receiving 
the commission will retain the same, 
and that such commission will not in 
any way result in a reduction of the 
cost of the insurance to the person 
paying the premium. 

This rule undoubtedly arose because 
of the difficulty of proving that the in- 
sured receives some benefit from the 
commission paid to the officer or em- 
ployee, and yet each one of us well 
knows that if an officer or employee of 
an insured is receiving a large sum in 
commissions, that fact is bound to be 
taken into consideration in the fixing of 
the salary of that officer or employee. 
Such officer or employee’ generally 
knows nothing about insurance, and ren- 
ders no service to the insured. Every 
such transaction amounts in effect to a 
rebate, and yet it is most difficult to 
prove this fact legally. Again, we have 
the situation where a relative or close 
personal friend of an insured is licensed 
as agent or broker, so that he may re- 
ceive the commission. This does not 
amount to a rebate, but no service is 
rendered by such person, and he does 
not earn the commission. I believe that 
more and more insureds are seeking to 
gain some advantage from the placing 
of their insurance by the elimination of 
the law-abiding, real agent. As Super- 
intendent of Insurance, I have consid- 
ered this question very carefully, and I 
believe that agents’ organizations are 
the best means for eliminating the unfit 
agent. 

Lack of Cooperation With Department 

I regret to say that the department 
acting alone has frequently been unable 
to obtain information which would per- 
mit it to take away the licenses of the 
unfit agents even though they have been 
guilty of flagrant dishonesty. The cause 
of this is that there seems to be a 
mistaken feeling among agents. that 
they should not complain about a broth- 
er agent to the department. I do not 
agree with this se timent, nevertheless, 


no one can deny that it exists. I believe 
that your Association is in a position 
to eliminate largely the unfit agents for 
the reason that this work can be and 
should be done primarily by the agents 
themselves. If your business is to be 
kept on a high plane, you must co-oper- 
ate to keep it there. 

The standard of ethics of insurance 
agents generally will be what you set. 
You individually and collectively must 
co-operate if you wish to see an end 
of the abuses that are getting more and 
more prevalent in your business. At 
the Syracuse meeting of the New York 
State Agents Association, I made a sug- 
gestion which I believe has met with 
approval from your New York members, 
and that is when an agent finds that 
some abuse exists, he shall send the 
facts to a committee of his fellow agents 
which will make a full investigation. If 
there is no basis for the complaint, 
the matter will go no further. If the 
complaint is well founded, your Asso- 
ciation is in a position to submit of- 
ficially the facts to the State Depart- 
ment as an association complaint. The 
facts will have been well investigated, 
and the Association not the agent will 
bring the matter to the attention of the 
department. I believe that your own 
Association will be able to dispose of 
nearly every abuse, and that abuses will 
come very seldom to the department if 
this procedure is followed. 

Your association can accomplish even 
more than the department in certain 
sases. For instance, let us assume that 
the vice-president of a large corpora- 
tion has been appointed an agent, and is 
doing an insurance business only with 
the corporation. Under such circum- 
stances, it might be difficult for the de- 
partment to produce evidence which 
would stand in court, and which would 
prove that a rebate actually existed. 
Such an officer would probably lose his 
agency, if the situation came to the 
attention of his company. I am very 
much impressed by the fact that it is 
entirely to your interests to make the 
business of insurance agent a reputable 
one and to eliminate the disreputable 
persons in it. 

Succeeds With Life Underwriters 

The plan that I have set forth has 
been successfully tried by the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of New York 
City. For instance when a life insur- 
ance agent loses a case, because some 
other agent has rebated, the first agent 
will go to the Committee on Ethics of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association, 
which committee will summon the of- 
fending agent before it. The result has 
been that agents who have violated the 
law have been either warned not to 
repeat their offences, or in other cases 
their licenses have been taken away 
from them by the companies at the re- 


quest of the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, or in other cases, the Life Under- 
writers’ Association has furnished the 
District Attorney with evidence and has 
obtained convictions in court. This as- 
sociation has a standing offer of a $250 
reward to be paid to anyone who fur- 
nishes evidence upon which a conviction 


is secured for violation of the anti- 
rebate law. 
The effect of the work of this sub- 


committee of the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation has been excellent in eliminat 
ing unethical practices from the life in- 
surance business. This sub-committee 
of the Life Underwriters’ Association 
seldom has occasion to go to the In- 
surance Department for assistance for 
the reason that the companies in almost 
every instance will revoke the license of 
agent at the request of the association. 
It should be said to the credit of the 
association that it does not proceed 
against an agent unless the best of rea- 
sons exists for such action. 
Clamor For Acquisition Cuts 

There has been much talk of trying to 
reduce the premium which must be paid 
by the insureds. One of the elements 
of the premium is the loading, and one 
of the largest elements of the loading is 
the acquisition cost, and one of the 
largest elements of the acquisition cost 
is the commission paid to the agent or 
broker. Many prominent insurance 
men have publicly stated that acquisi- 
tion cost must be lowered, and many 
intimate that the rates of commissions 
paid to agents should be revised. It is 
claimed that certain agents are demand- 
ing and getting excessive commissions 
in addition to bonuses and profit-sharing 
agreements under threats of transferr- 
ing their business elsewhere. 

I do not believe that any agent will 
maintain that the present system is per- 
fect. No system is logical or right 
which permits the payment of com- 
missions to agents merely because of 
competition for premium volume, and 
not because of the services rendered. 
Everyone must agree that the compe- 
tent agent earns his commission for 
valuable services rendered in the ordi- 
nary case, and it is necessary for the 
welfare of the business that his in- 
terests be protected. However, you men 
are fair, and while you wish to be paid 
adequately for your services, you do not 
desire any commissions to which you 
are not justly entitled. From what I 
have seen of you, I know that you will 
be among the first to co-operate to elim- 
inate excessive or unwarranted com- 
missions if you are convinced that an 
abuse exists. I believe that the agents 
would especially be in a mood to do 
everything possible to eliminate exces- 
sive acquisition cost, if a situation is 
brought about where the legitimate 
agents obtain the insurance business of 
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the country. If many persons who know 
nothing of insurance become agents 
simply to get certain commissions from 
friends or employers, this takes away 
just so much from the legitimate agent. 
If, on the contrary, all of the insurance 
business of the country can be limited 
to those fewer men who are qualified to 
handle it as legitimate agents, their re- 
muneration will be largely increased, 
and they will do everything possible to 
aid in the reduction of acquisition cost. 

Impressions of Casualty Meetings 

Last week I attended the meeting of 
the National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Agents at Lake Placid, New 
York. The greatest frankness was ex- 
hibited by the agents in discussing their 
problems and towards the end of the 
session the company officers who were 
present attending the convention of the 
National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters joined in the de- 
liberations of the agents association and 
“all cards were on the table.” The 
agents present showed that they were 
earnest in their determination to cor- 
rect the abuses in their business. For 
instance, statements made at the con- 
vention indicated a general practice to 
the effect that certain companies are 
violating the rule that acquisition cost 
of workmen’s compensation insurance 
shall be limited to 174%% on any risk. 
When this rule was promulgated, it was 
anticipated that possibly 10% would be 
paid to the agent and the remainder 
would cover the other expenses necessi- 
tated by the acquisition of the business. 
At the present time, it was shown that 
companies are commonly paying in ex- 
cess of 10% for the production of the 
business and in addition to that have 
incurred, supervising and business get- 
ting expenses which have created a 
total acquisition expense greatly in ex- 
cess of the 174%% permitted under the 
departmental ruling. 

It might seem at first glance tc be a 
mistake on the part of thos; of you 
who may be enjoying commissions on 
workmen’s compensation business in ex- 
cess of the 10% rate contemplated, to 
aid in the reduction of your own com- 
missions, but let me say to you that this 
practice has become an abuse which has 
attracted the attention and brought 
about severe criticism on the part of 
the insuring public. If you do not cor- 
rect the excessive costs and the abuses 
in your own business, others will do it 
for you and they may go further. 

I cannot forbear closing without one 
word about the insurance business gen- 
erally. Everyone of you should be 
proud to be in the insurance business. 
It is a business that confers a benefit 
on mankind. The president of the larg- 
est life insurance company in the 
United States has largely developed his 
company by instructing his agents that 
their first consideration is benefiting 
their respective communities and not 
mere premium volume. Much as we de- 
plore the happening of a fire, it must be 
a source of pleasure to you men to be 
the means of getting for some client 
the money that will restore him to 
financial solvency, and perhaps save his 
wife and children from a loss that might 
have effected their entire lives. Insur- 
ance is one of the most important busi- 
nesses in the United States and the po- 
sition of agent of a responsible com- 
pany is one of dignity. 

I wish to close with a word of praise 
for your association. It is deserving of 
the co-operation and support of the in- 
surance business generally. It should 
make for mutual confidence between 
agent and company and should prevent 
antagonisms that otherswise might 
arise. So long as the representative 


agents of this country maintain their 
present desire for the betterment of 
their business along honest, sane, ad- 
vanced lines, the insuring public, the 
companies and the agents will be alike 
benefited by organizations 
yours. 


such as 
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President 


JAMES L. CASE, President 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
1921—1922 





H. N. DICKINSON 


Vice-President 


Local Agents, 
“Solicitors” and 
Fire Prevention 


T the Atlantic City Convention of the National 
Fire Protection Association one of the speakers 
stated that the insurance agents of the country were 
largely responsible for the increased fire losses. He 
was followed by President Case who took vigorous 
exception to the statements made and added: 


“*T believe :............................... 18 comfusing the 
local agents of the country with that class 
of men known as ‘solicitors,’ who are 
simply in business to secure commissions 
on any lines they may write. * * * Fora 
quarter of a century the National Association 
of Insurance Agents has co-operated with your 
Association and with other organizations in 
an attempt to educate the public in the matter 
of Fire Prevention.”’ 


The Glens Falls heartily endorses this defense 
of the Local Agent. Its thousands of representatives 
are contributing actively to the promotion of Fire 
Prevention, many of them in a distinguished way 


Such men regard themselves as “unofficial p 
lic servants” and bring credit to the great call 
which they belong. Every community is saf 
their presence. 
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headline in an insurance journal. 


“He's a dyed-in-the-wool Fireman’s 
Funder” was the introduction given a 
Fireman’s Fund man who was to speak 
at a luncheon. 


“There seems to be an individualism in 
corporations, as well as persons, and the 
Fireman’s Fund has signally illustrated 
that idea,” wrote John B. Reeves, Fire- 
man’s Fund agent at Charleston, S.C. 





THE FIREMAN’S FUND WAY 


ee HE Fireman’s Fund Way” reads a 


You may like the particular individ- 
uality of the Fireman’s Fund or you 
may not, but you will probably agree 
readily enough that the Fireman’s 
Fund Insurance Company /as an in- 
dividuality. 

It has been the company’s good for- 
tune to find that “The Fireman’s Fund 
Way” appeals to the type of agents that 
the Fireman’s Fund—and about every 
other company—likes to have. 


Fire:cAutomobile and Marine Insurance 
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